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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW 


Five years agoithe NEw-—Cuurcn REVIEW was established as 
the successor of the Vew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form,.allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy i in establishing the Lord’s — on 
earth. 

The REvIEw has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the —- bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed, Samuel M. Warren, and William H. Mayhew. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 


been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 


and without the special lines of the REvIEw’s activity. 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice: “This pub- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;”’ an- 
other says: “The New-Cuurcu REvVIEw is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;”’ another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ”’ of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its sixth year the REviEw asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful 1 in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston, 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. | 
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-HISTORY IN THE LIGHT OF THE NEW 
CHURCH. 


THE scope of history, within the last two centuries, has 
been remarkably broadened. While formerly history meant 
nothing but an account of political events, we now have to 
accord to the word a more general sense, in which it means 
any systematic account of facts and events. For now we 
hear about the history of animals, plants, rocks, the earth 
as a whole, and even the universe.” Everything has been 
brought within the range of historic consideration. And 
while the scope of history has thus been enlarged, we note, 
in the tilling of the field already occupied, a process of 
specialization. From the stem of political history have 
branched off in modern times the history of civilization, of 
literature, of arts, of sciences, of trades, of commerce. 
Every phase of modern life has received particular consider- 
ation ; its origin and development have been traced by men 
who made this study their specialty. The method, also, of 
writing history has changed. The primitive historian, like 
the Greek annalist or the early medieval writer, simply re- 
corded events in their chronological order. But, as history 
developed, man began to apply the law of cause and effect 
to everything else, and so also to his own history. Therefore 
the historian now takes pains to group events according to 
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their apparent inner connection through the law of causa- 
tion, he inquires into the condition of a people, he considers 
their political institutions, their commercial prosperity, their 
mode of living, their mental constitution, and even their 


‘moral standards and religious views. From all these ele- ; 


ments he endeavors to deduce the causes which have led up 
to the events under consideration. 

And the reason for this enlargement of the range of his- 
tory, this renewed activity in all its departments, this change 
in the method of treatment, is found in the new interest 
that, in modern times, has been taken in the philosophy of 
history. For history belongs to philosophy -as well as to 
science. It is science only so far as it is concerned with 
ascertaining the facts of the past. But as soon as we begin 
to interpret these facts we leave the field of exact science 
and enter into the realm of philosophy. 

We have seen that history was only for a short time con- 
tent with the mere statement of facts. Man cares little for 
_ facts alone, unless he can turn them to some use. And 
especially the facts of human history, should they not teach 
us lessons for the present? We see that pragmatic history, 
by connecting scattered facts through the law of causation, 
has already entered the field of speculation; for different 
people will, according to their views of life, have different 
opinions as to the causes of events. Thence it is only a 
step to make the many causes depend on one cause, and to 
claim that the history of mankind and of the world in gen- 
eral is governed by one idea. The human mind, always 
striving after unity, has not been slow to take this step, and 
the result has been a philosophy of history. 

The origin of the philosophy of history, however, has not 
been identical with that of philosophy in general. The 
Greeks, among whom philosophy arose, were concerned with 
the physis, the abiding essence of things. Man and his 


fate was to them, philosophically, of little importance. It 


was but an incident in the never-changing, ever-repeated 
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processes of ‘nature. As water rises up from the sea, forms 


- Clouds, comes down as rain, and, through the rivers, again 


flows into the sea, only to repeat the process, eternally the 
same, so they thought was the life of humanity, with its rise 
and fall of nations, eternally passing through the same series 
of events, and it mattered little at just what point of the 
circle we, in the present, happened to be. 

This view of human life was essentially changed through 
the advent of Christianity. Christianity could not believe 
in an eternally repeated cycle of events, for to Christian 
minds was ever present the life of the Lord on earth. Here 
was a distinctly new fact in history, such as had never been 
before, and it marked the opening of a period in human life 
that formed no parallel in the past. 

At the same time Christianity could not take that imper- 


_ sonal view of life that the Greeks took. Humanity was to 


them in the centre of the world, for the Lord had come to 
save men, and thereby had shown that man was the aim of 
His creation, that nature was subservient to man. 

Thus Christianity, from the beginning, sought a meaning 
in human history. It sought to understand the reasons that 


had led up to the coming of the Lord, the changes that were 


wrought by His advent, and the prospects that it opened for 
coming ages. The problem of universal history was thus 
put forward ; and ever since the question has occupied the 
human mind, What does it mean, this succession of events, 
this rise and fall of nations — what significance has it for the 
life of humanity as a whole, and for ourselves in particular ? 

Various answers have been given to this question by dif- 
ferent philosophers, and. before we undertake to state the 
New-Church view of history, it will be well briefly to trace 
the development of the philosophy of history in order that 
we may the more clearly perceive just how far the New 
Church accepts these other ——— and how far it goes be- 
yond them. 

The view held by the Christian wanes was that history 
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represented the redemption of fallen humanity by gradual 
revelation. In the main, three periods of revelation are dis- 
tinguished: First, the universal human revelation, which be- 
comes manifest in the fact that everything in nature serves 


a purpose, and in our capacity to appreciate this divine pur- 


pose. This period lasted from the beginning of humanity, 
that is, from Adam until Moses. The second period was 
that of special divine revelation to the Hebrew people, and 
lasted from Moses to the time of the Lord; and the third 
was the complete revelation through the Lord, lasting to the 
end of the world, the last judgment. We must add that the 
Fathers believed the end of all things to be very near, the 


‘disordered condition of the crumbling Roman empire de- 


stroying all faith in the power of humanity to become regen- 
erate. 

_ So far the Christian philosophy of history had developed 
when its further growth was interrupted by the downfall of 
the world of antiquity; and it took nearly fifteen centuries 
to assimilate and educate the new elements which took up 
the work of civilization so that they could approach these 
questions anew. But once taken up the problem was worked 
upon with such vigor that within the last century a whole 
series of interesting views of the subject has been evolved. 

It was Rousseau who reopened the discussion by his vio- 
lent denunciation of the development of mankind up to his 
time. He claimed that man came pure from the hand of 
nature, but. that history had meant, so far, deterioration. 
The first step in the wrong direction he considered the for- 
mation of personal property. He believed that now the 
measure was filled, that man must turn, and that the aim of 
future history was the attainment of natural order through 
man’s power of perfecting himself. | 

This violent attack called forth a reaction in Bossuet. He, 
continuing the patristic philosophy, again put redemption 
into the centre of history. He regarded the Christianizing 
of the German tribes as the decisive epoch of history. Its 
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whole course is the work of divine providence, and its goal 
the union of all nations under the Catholic church. | 

Herder, too, with his universal receptiveness, protested 
against Rousseau’s pessimistic view of history. He would 
- not even recognize the fall, but maintained that history is 
a systematic natural, that is, self-determining development, 
and that its aim is the harmonious —— of every 
human quality. 

Kant, however, returned to the idea of an aberration from 
a better state. He could not, from a metaphysical stand- 
point, see the possibility of the fall, but for practical reasons 
deemed it a necessary assumption. He thus said that man — 
had fallen from a state of innocence in which, living merely 
according to his natural impulses, he was, as yet, entirely 
unconscious of his ethical task. He maintained that the 
progress of history represented his advance to a state of 
ethical freedom. 

Schiller terms the ideal state, “the Arcadian “aan where 

man is in unconscious good. After having lost his innocence — 
man’s aim is to attain the Elysian state, where he will 
- consciously take up into his will the moral laws. — 
These suggestions were taken up with vigor by Fichte. 
The Arcadian state he calls the state of rational instinct, 
where man acts without responsibility because from instinct. 
But man has to use his free will, therefore he must needs 
stop to let himself be ruled by traditions and customs. But 
at this point where he uses his free will, the age of sinful- 
ness begins. ‘This sinfulness was completed in the doctrines 
of the Encyclopedists, where social and moral life was 
undermined, every standard of truth lost, and self-interest 
reigned. Our ideal to strive after is a condition where rea- 
son rules the state; now it rules only the individual. This 
“will be brought about by - teacher, the scholar, and sae 
artist. 

This rich development of philosophical conceptions of 
history, of which we, of course, can suggest only the stri- 
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king features, was completed by Hegel. The philosophy of 
history, from being with Rousseau an isolated powerful 
thought, resulting from the experience of his own life, 
worked its way more and more into the interior of the phil- 
osophical systems, until with Hegel it is the very centre. 
Hegel conceives universal history to be a systematic self-un- 
folding of the spirit. Different periods of the world’s his- 
tory represent different stages of this unfolding, each cate- 
gory of existence exhibiting a different aspect of the spirit. 
The world’s history may thus be called a self-analysis of the 
spirit. It is the task of philosophy to unify these different 
aspects by understanding them as being successive moments 
of a systematic self-unfolding, and by pointing out their sig- 
nificance in this development. Philosophy of history is thus 
philosophy itself. | 
In reviewing the philosophical ideas thus spread before us, 
we are struck by the fact that the fundamental conception 
at the bottom of these modern systems has been taken over 
from the Fathers, and thus is Christian, namely, that human- 
ity has fallen from an ideal state, and, in the course of his- 
tory, returns to an ideal state. They differ, however, essen- 
- tially from the Fathers in the definition of this ideal state, 
in the causes to which they attribute the return to it, and 
the means by which this return is effected. They carefully 
avoid, in treating of these phases of the philosophy of his- 
tory, using any religious terms; and just on that account, 
because they fail to give to history a spiritual meaning, none 
of these systems can satisfy us. They speak of Elysian 
states, of moral laws, of natural development, of ethical per- 
fection, of the reign of reason, but the Lord is not men- 
tioned. The ideals which they put before us are entirely on 
the natural plane, and can we be satisfied with a philosophy 
_ that, in its scheme, has no place for the Lord? We cannot 
conceive of a true philosophy that is apart from religion, for 
if religion is life, philosophy is the wisdom concerning the 
principles governing that life ; in its essence, therefore, also” 
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philosophy is religious. We believe in the Lord, conse- 
quently we want to see the working of the Lord in every- 
thing, we want to trace everything back to Him, to the oper- 
ation of His divine love and wisdom. Philosophy ministers 
to this desire. This is our conception of the task of philos- 
ophy, and because it fails to minister to this want, modern 
philosophy, as yet, cannot satisfy us. | 

The philosophy of the Fathers, on the other hand, shows 
many features which must appeal to us. It recognizes the 
divine guidance in history, having for its end the redemption 
of mankind. But their view is narrowed by the limits of 
their time. They see only the short outlines of the world 
of antiquity, which was breaking down, thus they believe 
that history has come to an end. Besides, in following out 
the process of redemption in particular, mythical and dual- 
istic elements come in, and these impair the value of their 
general thought. Bossuet, too, believed in the guidance of 
‘history by divine providence, but made the Roman Catholic 
Church to be its end, and one who finds in that church so 
many falsities opposed to reason, cannot agree to this. | 

What then, if all these are unsatisfactory, might be called | 
a New-Church view of history? Our leading principle is, 
the Lord is in everything, thus also in history. He guides its 
course by means of His divine providence. By divine 
providence, however, we do not mean that popular concep- 
tion which makes divine providence a deus ex machina, an 
extraneous force which is only called in to explain a fact not 
explicable by the ordinary chain of causes and effects, but 
divine providence is universally present, it is the Lord’s 
government, from His divine love and wisdom. And the 
end of providence is, to form.a heaven from the human race. 
History is the effort to realize the type of human life ex- 
pressed by heaven. Heaven is the state where love to the 
Lord and the neighbor rules our every action. The means 
used by diviné providence to attain this end is man’s free 
will, for divine wisdom from divine love made heavenly hap- 
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piness such that freedom to accept or reject it, the free 
choice between the good and the evil, is its essential premise. 
Thereby the whole world is a grand unity. Evil is recog- 
nized, but its permission is necessary for the end. Every- 
thing of history, even the things of nature, as preparing the 
basis for man’s existence, tend to the one end, the forma- 
tion of a heaven from the human race. Far from the ma- : 
terialistic view which makes man’s natural needs and their 
satisfaction the determining agent of human history, we thus 
recognize a spiritual principle in the world movement. 

It now devolves upon us to apply this principle to the 
facts of universal history. This is not the place to enter 
into a detailed discussion of any series of events, our task 
is rather to consider the large periods of human development, _ 
and to point out their meaning for the attainment of the end 
of all history. The question then is, How does this spirit- 
ual principle act upon this natural world? The field of action | 
for spiritual principles is primarily the spiritual world. In 
relation to the natural world the spiritual world is the world 
of causes, this world the world of effects. In us the inter- 
nal mind, which is in the spiritual world, is our real self, and 
according to its quality is our choice between good and evil ; 
but our external mind is turned to this world, adapts the de- 
cisions of the internal mind to outer circumstances, and 
commands the body to act accordingly. 

But as our internal mind is unconscious, we must ask, 
What, in our conscious life, most adequately represents our 
spiritual principles? The answer is, Our religion, our church. 
Church history then must furnish us with the principle by 
which to divide universal history into periods, expressive of 
stages in the march of humanity towards heaven. 

It is clear that by church history we mean the inner de- 
velopment of the religious attitude of a people, and not the 
history of outer church organizations, except so far as it is 
expressive of the inner processes. oe 

Church history in this sense is the unifying factor of his- 
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torical speculation. All other branches of civilized life, pol- 
itics, social conditions, sciences, and arts, are connected and 
develop with the rise and fall of their contemporaneous 
churches. For in its religious conceptions a people reveals 
its inmost nature. They form the heart of its spiritual body 
from whence life flows into every part. Church history is 
the mountain rising high above all others from which we 
command the whole field of history, looking down into the 
valleys, and following the rivulets and mighty streams, and 
observing how, winding and curving around obstacles, they 
all tend to the one ocean, a heaven from the human race. 

Let us then try to follow some of these streams of univer- 
sal history. Swedenborg teaches us that there have been 
four churches, and that now we are at the beginning of a 
fifth. 

_ Thereby the treatment of history would seem divided into 
four periods. But our knowledge of the historical data of 
the different periods is not equally extensive. We are best 
informed about the Christian church. We learn a good deal 
about the Jewish Church in the Old Testament and New, 
and some confirming details are added by the discovery of 
inscriptions of other nations. We have ascertained so far 
little of the Ancient Church, and we know nothing of the | 
Most Ancient Church, except vague traditions. 

These traditions, however, have one tangible idea, ther 
all call it the golden age. It is described as the reign of 
innocence and peace on earth. It occupied the minds of the 
Greeks and Romans, and their poets, as Hesiod, Ovid, Virgil, 
loved to picture to themselves its beauty. It made its ap- 
pearance, as we have seen above, in modern philosophy, with 
- Rousseau, Kant, Schiller, and Fichte. 

This golden age was the time of the Most Ancient Church. | 
The people of that time lived a simple pastoral life, they had 
no civilization in our sense of the word, they formed no states, 
but lived in families under patriarchal order. And interiorly 
they were still more essentially different from us. They 
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were people in whom affection predominated in a degree 
quite unknown to us, so that they had no language like ours, 
with its fixed set of words, not changed by altering affection, 
but communicated with each other mainly through the mus- 
cles of the face, which much more readily expressed the 
thousand shades and changes of affection than our faces 
do, that, comparatively speaking, have become mere masks 
through the predominance of intellect. To understand 
things they had not to rely on laborious research, but from 
their affection they had a deep insight into the order of the 
universe. They were open to influx from heaven. They 
received instruction directly from the Lord and His angels. 
_ But this close connection with the spiritual world, and the 
wonderful insight and power thus given to men, implied a 
correspondingly large danger that men would ascribe these 
things to themselves instead of to the Lord. For we must 
remember, and in opposition to some philosophers, as Fichte, - 
for example, it must be emphasized that man also at that 
time possessed that essential of manhood, freedom. And 
man did abuse his freedom, he ascribed all his powers to 
himself, and as they who rise highest fall lowest, they 
believed themselves God. Man’s will was thus inmostly 
perverted, and, to preserve external order and ensure the 
preservation of mankind, his external had to be separated 
from his internal; love was left to be supreme in his in- 
ternal, but his external was given over to the rule of the 
understanding. To regain the equilibrium between the will 
and understanding thenceforward becomes the aim of all 
history. To put love, purified and ennobled, back into its 
place as the ruler of the conscious external as well as of the 
unconscious internal, becomes the ideal before mankind and 
the effort of divine providence. 

A new church then, the Ancient Church, had to be estab- 
lished. The former church having inmostly perverted the 
will, and man’s conscious life-being confined to his external, 
immediate intercourse with heaven through their affection 
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was cut off, and the understanding was the predominant - 
feature of that New Church. A new revelation, called by 
Swedenborg the Ancient Word, was made to man in a form 
adapted to his understanding. The science of correspond- 
ences was reveaJed. It showed to man the way to heaven 
by making clear to him the relation which the things of 
this world bore to heavenly things. While the worship of 
the Most Ancient Church had been reverent communion 
with the Lord, the worship of the Ancient Church consisted 
of offerings of fruits and animals expressive of the offering 
of thoughts and affections. In consequence of this marked 
change of man’s attitude towards the Lord, a similar change 
took place in his outward life. Understanding governing his 
worship, his whole outer life became correspondingly ordered 
by intelligent laws. He combined to form states, instituted 
governments, explored nature, made use of its forces. Trades, 
commerce, arts, sciencés, in a word, civilization, arose. If 
man had continued to make his outer life an image of heav- 
enly life, his internal could now have been purified and love 
put back into its place. - 

But man again failed. Worship lost its meaning: The 
symbols of holiness were made to be holy in themselves, and 
men approached them to ask satisfaction of their selfish de- 
sires. Idolatry arose. Correspondingly, civilization degen- 
erated. The monarchies, which before had been expressions 
of the Lord’s government, their rulers seeking to be shep- 
herds of their people, became despotisms. Wars and oppres- 
sion arose. 

At this point of human develop our knowledge of 
history begins. So far we have been guided by Sweden- 
borg’s statements alone; now we can begin: to interpret 
known facts. The monarchies of Egypt, the Euphrates val- 
ley, and the surrounding countries, when we first meet with 
them in history, belong to and illustrate this period of the 
decline of the Ancient Church. Humanity was again en- 
dangered, an entirely new dispensation was needed to save it. 
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While the Ancient Church still lingered, the Jewish 


Church was established. The use of the Jewish Church was 


twofold. Its worship, revealed and ordered according to cor- 
respondences, represented the undefiled worship of the 
Ancient Church, and kept open a channel for the Lord’s in- 
flux, through which some life flowed into the Ancient Church 
until the soil for the new dispensation was ready. Secondly, 
the Jewish Church prepared the way for this new dispensa- — 
tion, Christianity, by being the receptacle of a new revela- 
tion which it was to guard until Christianity would be ready 
fully to receive it. This new revelation, our Old Testament, 
in the first twelve chapters of Genesis, embodied a part of 
the Ancient Word, the revelation of the Ancient Church, | 
which was written in correspondences. This part, giving an 
account of’ creation and of the spiritual history of mankind, 
was preserved for the sake of the continuity of human de- 
velopment. Any new church takes up into itself some ele- 
ment of the preceding, as the knowledge of correspondences 
came over into the Ancient Church from the Most Ancient, 
and the Christian Church preserved the principle involved in 
circumcision in the form of baptism, and that of the pass- 
over in the Holy Supper. . 

The Ancient Word itself was lost. But, Swedenborg 
says, it is being preserved in Great Tartary, and we nurse 


_ the hope that, some day, when we again understand corre- 


spondences sufficiently to read the Old Word in spiritual 
light, it will be found. There are reasons to think that by 
Great Tartary is meant some part of China. The extreme 
conservatism of the Chinese people would certainly fit them 
for such a task. In their reverence for tradition, they would 
treasure any document handed down to them from ages past. 
If, in coming ages, the Ancient Word were discovered there, 
this fact would throw a beam of light over the whole of 
Chinese history. It would explain why, for long centuries, 
this unique kingdom lived in such isolation that it even sur- 
rounded itself by a wall, and why now it reenters the arena 
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of universal history when the science of correspondences 
is again revealed. 

But to return to the Jewish Church. The history of the 
Jews furnishes a splendid example of our principle that the 
political destinies of a people are guided by their relation to 
the Church of the Lord. The Jews had, as we said before, 
the task of preserving an outward image of the true Ancient | 
Church. As long as they did so they were prosperous. As 
soon as they were infected by the surrounding idolatry, they 
lost their political independence. Details need not be men- 
tioned to make this clear. The Old Testament itself pro- 
claims this fact. On the other hand, the Jews had to guard > 
the Old Testament. They fulfilled the task at all times fas- 
tidiously, with such care that even the letters were counted. 
Who else would have preserved the letter of the Old Tes- 
tament during the middle ages, when Hebrew was unknown 
except to the Jews? Only such fulfilment of a task for 
humanity explains the extraordinary preservation of. their 
national integrity through eighteen hundred years of disper- 
sion among all the nations of the civilized world, through 
eighteen centuries of persecution, and, more dangerous, of 
some prosperity. The fact also that their greatest success 
lies in the management of money, the ultimation of worldly 
power, may be derived from their task of keeping the ulti- 
mate of the Word, its letter rather than its spirit. 

Such is the meaning of Jewish history to mankind. When 
the representative worship of the Jews had become so de- 
graded that its priests, like the surrounding idolaters, used 
it merely as a means for acquiring power and wealth, the 
time for the new dispensation was ripe. Everything good © 
and true in the Ancient Church had been perverted, vice 
and idolatry ruled in every religion, humanity needed a Sa- 
viour. The Lord came. Through His life and teaching He 
made known the spirit of the Old Testament, and for all 
eternity set the ideal of life before humanity which is em- 
bodied in the New Testament. 


; 
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The utterly perverted nations of the Most Ancient caurch, 
however, were unable at once to reform, and to become the 
champions of the new gospel. New races had to be brought 
into the service of universal history. To effect this was the 


_ task of the Greeks and the Romans. The Greeks, by the 


conquest of the eastern monarchies through Alexander the 
Great, brought the countries of the East, thus also, the Jews, © 
into contact with the West. At the same time the Greeks 


‘freed themselves from idolatrous superstitions, and, in their 


philosophy, viewed the world in the light of reason. They 
thus established an atmosphere of free thought, which was 
open to anything new. Later, through the conquest of | 
Greece by Rome, the Greeks were partly dispersed, and _ be- 
came the teachers of the ancient world, thus creating a 
spiritual unity among its nations. The Romans, on their 


- part, by the formation of their grand empire, forged together, 


on the natural plane, the divergent elements of Semitic and 
Aryan races. Thus, when Christianity arose in the East, its 
apostles found a homogeneous field through which they 
could disseminate the gospel without encountering the diffi- 
culties of mental and political boundaries. Following the 
Roman armies into Gaul and Germany, Christianity also 
reached the coming nations, the Germanic tribes. And soon 
these tribes themselves poured into the Roman empire from 
every side, becoming ed with a at its very 
centre. 

The Roman empire passed away when it had eithing more 
to give, except depravity. The Germanic tribes, from now 


on, up to our time, become the centre around which universal - 


history revolves. Their task was to form states, exemplify- 
ing Christian life, from which Christianity would go forth 
into all the world. | 

But before they were permanently settled, they underwent 
a most noteworthy process of weeding out. The church, 
indeed, had preserved its original purity only for a short 
time. It had become tainted by the dying Old World. 
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False doctrines resulted, of which the most dangerous was 
_ Arianism, which maintained that the Lord was but man. 
This doctrine was accepted by the most powerful of the 
_Germanic tribes, the Ostrogoths, the Visigoths, the Vandals. 
But before long they who had been the instruments of over- 
throwing the Roman empire, were swept off the face of the 
earth, either by Mohammedanism. or by their Catholic kins- 
men. The Franks, on the other hand, who, during the mi- 
gration, were insignificant, rose at once into preeminence 
when they accepted the Catholic belief that the Lord was 
God. Though, to defend this tenet, the church plunged into 
falsities which gradually destroyed it, still the divinity of 
the Lord was the essential point to be preserved, for from — 
it flowed the life of the church. Another false doctrine 
that was utterly routed by Mohammedanism, was Monta- 
nism, which ruled throughout Northern Africa and Asia 
Minor. Its adherents claimed that they did not need the 
Bible, as they were instructed by immediate revelation. 
They thus attacked the foundation of Christian truth. Mo- 
hammedanism was preferable to either of the falsities men- 
tioned, for it teaches a simple religious life, assuming a rev- 
erent attitude toward the Lord and the Word, keeping the 
people open to fuller instruction in some future time. 

We pass over to the period of the Middle Ages. It pre- 
sents the destruction of the church by the lust of dominion | 
and false doctrines, and the preparation for a new and final 
dispensation. The degradation of the church proceeded 
from the head downward, affecting mainly the priesthood, 
and the rulers and aristocracy of the state. The prepara- 
tion for the new era proceeded from the lower strata of 
society upward. Former slaves of knights became free 
citizens. They gained in power and self-confidence through 
the commerce developed by the crusades. Their scope of 
mind was tremendously broadened by the discovery of 
America. Both things combined to bring about a first clash 
of the two movements in the Reformation. The autocracy 


; 
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joining his external with his internal, of restoring love to its 


hood of the Lord to the brotherhood of man. On the natural 
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of the church came out of the combat mortally wounded. 
The first whiff of freedom was felt, forboding a chief char- © 
acteristic of the New Age. Humanity, which had not known 
freedom for ages, hungered for it. 

_ And the New Age came. It was the Lord’s —— Com 
ing, a coming in spirit. It opened to men the secrets of the 
Word. It revealed the Lord as the one God and Saviour. 
It placed before men a religion which taught them to love 
Him and do His commandments, from freedom, according to 
reason. It thus again put before man the possibility of con- 


predominant place, thus of completing the aim of history. 
This end is already being attained in the present; it is the 
great task of the future. | 

Of the first breaths of the new - spirit were the revolution- 
ary movements of the last century, alike in this country as 
in France. The spirit that prompted them is still active. It 
gave us free governments, free thought, free speech, free re- 
ligion. The providence that has been at work through the 
entire course of history, is moving steadily towards the unify- 
ing of man’s life from inmost to outmost, from the Father- 


plane it has brought about in this last century a tremendous, — 
unprecedented development of nature’s resources, all tend- 
ing to facilitate the intercourse of men with each other. In 
this intercourse our northern Aryan races, by spreading 
over the whole globe, and bringing all peoples and races into 
contact, would seem to be performing a task similar to that 
of the Romans in their best period, drawing all nations into 

a common whole, and thus forming a basis for a new, a 
universal, a final church —a unified, a spiritual life. 


 Emanver F. Gorrwirz 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE NEW CHURCH.* 


It is written in the Gospel of Joun, xiv. 16-19: — 


I will ask the Father, that He may give you another Paraclete, that 
_ He may abide with you forever: the Spirit of Truth, whom the world 
cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him; but ye 
know Him, because He abideth with you, and shall be in you. I will 
not leave you orphans, I will come unto you. Yet a little, and the world 
seeth Me no more, but ye shall see Me. Because I live, ye shall live 
also. 


The gift of the Holy Spirit was vital to the early Chris- 
tian Church. The Eord Jesus Christ, when in Person 
among them, had instituted His Church by the work of re- 
demption in the spiritual world, and by preaching the Gos- 
pel, and instructing and ordaining His apostles on earth. 
He had led His disciples to recognize Him as the Son of 
God, the Messiah, the Light of the world, the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. He was their Master, their Teacher, 
their Father, their Lord and God. How would they feel © 
when His divine personality should be removed from their 
midst? He foretold His death and also His resurrection, 
and in the wonderfully touching and solemn discourse at the . 
Last Supper, when He spoke fully of the impending change, 
He prepared them for the state of desolation which they 
would surely experience, though as yet not fully aware of 
the import of His words. “I will ask the Father, that He 
may give you another Paraclete, that He may abide with you 
forever: the Spirit of Truth, whom the world cannot re- 
ceive. I will not leave you orphans, I will come unto you.” 

The frightful day of crucifixion came, and with it the over- 
whelming loss to the Lord’s disciples. But on the third day 
their grief was changed into amazement, and then to joy. 
_ They could not find the body of the Lord where it had been 
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_and Gentiles to Christianity. They healed the sick in great 
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laid, but the risen Lord appeared to one and another of the 
faithful women and disciples, and on the evening of that 
very day, when — 


The doors were shut where the disciples were assembled for fear 
of the Jews, came Jesus and stood in the midst of them, and said 
unto them, Peace be unto you. And when He had so said, He showed 
them His hands and His side. Then were the disciples glad when they 
saw the Lord. Then said Jesus again unto them, Peace be unto you: 
as the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you. And when He had 
said this, He breathed forth, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy 


_ Spirit: whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted to them: whose 


soever ye retain, they are retained. , 


So did He literally fulfil the promise of — 


The Spirit of Truth, whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth 
Him not, neither knoweth Him, but ye know Him, because He abideth 
with you, and shall be in you. 


Fifty days after the Last Supper, when the disciples were 
again together in one place, — 
Suddenly there came from heaven a sound as of a mighty rushing 


wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting. And there ap- 
peared unto them cloven tongues as of fire, and it sat upon each of them. 


. And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to ape with 


other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance. 


Henceforth the Holy Spirit was the dominant power with 
them. The Lord Jesus was no longer personally with them, 
but they were not left orphans, He was with them in the 
spirit and might of His divine truth. The Holy Spirit was 
a living reality to them, whose influence they not only felt, — 
but which manifested forth remarkable deeds like unto those 
which the Lord Himself had performed in person. By 
virtue of the Holy Spirit théy could preach the Gospel with — 
a convincing power which could not be their own, but was 
the power of the spirit that abode in them: three thousand 
persons were added unto their number on Pentecost, and this 
was but the beginning of a-remarkable conversion of Jews 
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numbers. They could take away life, and they could restore 
to life. In short, there was every evidence that the same 
divine presence, which, in the person of their Lord Jesus 
Christ, had performed the miracles that testified to His di- 
vinity, was now abiding with them, and was in them. “I 
will not leave you orphans, I will come unto you.” “As the 

Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.” : 

_ And this dominant power that was with them could be 
transferred from one to another. When converts had re- 
ceived the baptism of Jesus, the Holy Spirit was transferred 
to them by the laying on of hands. 

While Apollos was at Corinth, Paul, having passed hein the upper 
coasts, came to Ephesus: and finding certain disciples, He said unto 
them, Have ye received the Holy Spirit since ye believed? And they 
said unto him, We have not so much as heard whether there be any 
Holy Spirit. And He said unto them, Unto what then were ye bap- 
tized? And they said, Unto John’s baptism. Then said Paul, John 
verily baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the people, 
that they should believe on Him which should come after him, that is, 
on Christ Jesus. When they heard, they were baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. And when Paul had laid hands upon them, the Holy 
Spirit came on them; and they spake with tongues, and prophesied. 

Are we of the New Church to look for such a manifesta- 
tion of the divine presence and power as there was in the 
early Christian Church? May we indulge the pleasant re- 
flection, that if there were as great a zeal among New- 
Churchmen as there was with the early apostles, the con- 
version of the thousands on Pentecost would be repeated ? 

The outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost, with the voice of a mighty rushing wind, and with the | 
appearance of cloven tongues of fire, and the consequent 
speaking with diverse tongues, was in the nature of a mir- 
-acle. We cannot look for any such miracles in the New 
Church, nor for the consequent miraculous conversion of 
the multitudes. The spirit of the New Church and the mode 
of its establishment forbid. The First Christian Church 
was established by means of miracles, because the men to 
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whom the Saviour came, and whom He called and introduced 
into the new church He was then forming, were so very 
naturally-minded that nothing short of a show of miracu- 
lous power could arouse them to a belief in the Messiah, 
that the Lord had come into the world, Who would save souls. 


Miracles appeal to the senses and influence the senses, but . 


do not reach up to the reason. Where men are not rational, 
but live merely the life of the senses, believing only what 
appeals to these outer gateways of the soul, nothing else is 
left to the divine love but to appear to the senses, and there 
produce phenomena that bear witness of divinity. But after 
the acknowledgment of God has thus obtained a foothold, 
so that His doctrine is received as the teaching of God, then 
the outward means are cast aside, and the Holy Spirit oper- 
ates from within through the doctrine. This is the secret 
reason why even in the early Church miracles did not con- 
tinue. “After the Lord had manifested Himself and had 
been received and acknowledged in the church as God 
eternal, miracles ceased.” (Divine Providence, 132; Cf., 
Spiritual Diary Min., 4724.) | | 

For this reason the New Church was not ushered in with 
a show of miracles. The testifications of the divine pres- 
ence at the Second Coming were of a different nature: The 
Lord manifested Himself in person to Swedenborg, intro- 
mitted him into the spiritual world, and enlightened him by 


means of immediate light in the things that appertained to _ 


the interiors of the church; but principally, He opened the 
spiritual sense of the Word, in which the Lord is in His 


divine light (Coronis, N. Y. ed. 1884, p. 11). The revelations 


made by the Lord through Swedenborg were not miracles, 
because every man as to his spirit is in the spiritual world 
without separation from his body in the natural world ; but 
Swedenborg was in the spiritual world as to his spirit, with 
a certain separation from the body, but only as to the intel- 
lectual part of his mind, and not as to the voluntary part. 
And, as to the spiritual sense, by means of it the Lord is in 
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that divine light, and by means of it in man’s natural lumen, 
with all who approach Him in faith. (Coronis, p. 11.) 
How much more excellent is all this than miracles and 


_their effect! Instead of the persuasion induced by miracles, 


the conviction brought about by the inner light of truth. 
Instead of the transitory conversion induced by the one, the 
enduring conversion of mind and heart wrought by the 
truth.. The New Church is based upon a rational conviction 
and conception of the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, not 
upon the sensual conviction induced by seeing Him in per- 
son, or through His apostles, display His marvellous power. 
And rational conviction comes step by step; it does not 


_enter the mind like an overwhelming flood. 


Appeal to the senses, and to the natural interests of man, 
is, therefore, let us repeat it, foreign to the spirit of the New 
Church. It seduces; it does not convince. It allures; it 
does not draw from within. It closes the understanding by 
its amazing power, like the flash of light blazing from 
heaven, which blinded Saul on his way to Damascus ; it does 
not open by the refreshing influence of a gradually increas- 
ing strength of divine light. It compels belief and accept ; 
ance, and thus prevents the deliberate exercise of one’s free- 
dom of choice. 3 

Yet, though these things be true, ssemitelinn all that is 
said of the Holy Spirit, in the Evangelists, and even the 


“miracle related in the second chapter of Acts, applies to the 


New Church, but as to the spiritual, not the literal, meaning. 
In the New Church, also, there is conversion, but conversion 
of the reason, and through the reason of the heart —a con- 
version which is figured forth, but not literally described, by 
the miraculous conversion of the First Christian Church. 
The Holy Spirit is operative in the New Church with di- 
vine Power, and has been so operative from the very begin- 


ning. The New Church could not have come into existence 


without it. The united acknowledgment of the Divine Hu- 
man for which the New Church stands, even though this 
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acknowledgment be not uniformly clear, could not exist at 
the present day but for the divine operation proceeding from 
the Divine Human out of the Divine Itself. But the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the New Church is in a manner 
so different from its operation in the early Christian Church, 
that he who looks steadfastly upon the early church will 
hardly recognize its present operation. 

It is the Lord’s will that, just as His apostles had sensible 
conviction of the presence and influence of the Holy Spirit, 
so we of the New Church shall have a rational perception 
and conviction of His immanence and operation. This is 
very plain from the fact that He Himself has given us, in 
the immediate revelation made through Swedenborg, teach- 
ings concerning Himself and His Holy Spirit, which immeas- 
urably exceed in wealth the instruction which He gave to 
His disciples, and also far surpass it in clearness. 

To this end the Lord has revealed the spiritual world, 
since it is in that world alone that He can now be seen and 
that the operation of the Holy Spirit comes forth to view. 


There the real church is established, to which the church on 


earth bears relationship as of body to soul. 

To know and understand the Holy Spirit is of aed 
importance to us clergymen, since we are its ministers. The 
chapter on the Holy Spirit, in “The True Christian Relig- 
ion,” is introduced with the information that, — 


All of the sacred order, who have entertained any just idea concern- 
ing the Lord our Saviour, on their entrance into the spiritual world, 
which is generally on the third day after their decease, are first instructed 
respecting the divine Trinity: and particularly respecting the Holy 
Spirit, that it is not a God by itself, but that by it, in the Word, is 
meant the divine operation proceeding from the one omnipresent God. 


This information is supplemented elsewhere with the in- 
telligence that all clergymen, — 
Who are in the spiritual world, after the lapse of a month, reject the 


third person and acknowledge that the Holy Spirit is the Lord speaking 
through angels and through spirits. They reject it for the reason that. 
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enthusiastic Quaker and other spirits who are infernal, say that they 
themselves are the Holy Spirit from eternity. (Last jugnem post., 
222.) | 

The Canons of the New Church declare that “the clergy, 
because they are to teach the doctrine respecting the Lord 
and respecting salvation from Him, are to be inaugurated 
by the promise of the Holy Spirit, and by the representa- 
tion of its transfer,” that is to say, by the laying on of hands, 
-as was done in the early church, the Holy Spirit, however, 
being not transferred from man to man, but by the Lord 
through man to man. The Holy Spirit, then, is promised 
in the name of the Lord and by His authority, to those who 
are inducted into the priesthood, and is actually transferred 
to them by the Lord in the degree in which they have been 
prepared for their holy office and are faithful to their trust. — 
Then, as we are further instructed in the same work, “the 
divine, which is meant by the Holy Spirit, proceeds from 
the Lord through the clergy to the laity by means of their 
preaching, according as the doctrine of truth therefrom is 
received, and likewise by means of the sacrament of the 
Holy Supper, according to repentahce before it.” In the 
margin of the page where this is written the further specific 
instruction is recorded, that “it proceeds to the clergy, and 
from these to the laity,” that is to say,as we read still 
further, “it flows into men who believe in the Lord,” but 
“if according to order, into the clergy and thus through 
these into the laity.” (Canons, pp. 46, 47.) 

For this reason, while the reforming, regenerating, renew- 
ing, enlivening, sanctifying, justifying, purifying, forgiving, 
and saving influences, which are the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, come to all men, clergymen as well as laymen, the 
clergymen have the special virtues of enlightenment and in- 
struction. These belong to their office, and are imparted to 
them by their inauguration into the ministry. 

How important, then, for the clergy of the New Church 
to attain unto a full knowledge. of this divine influence, 
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which operates in their souls, and by studying the conditions 

under which it is received, learn to make themselves more 

fully receptive of it! For it is well known that the Lord 

and His holy influences may be present with man, and yet 
not be received by him. 

-. How shall we approach the subject ? 

Our leading idea must be this, that the Holy Spirit is one 
with the Lord —absolutely one. In other words, the Holy 
Spirit is not an entity distinct and separate from the Lord — 
it is the Lord Himself, going forth. Or, to put it in still 
another way, the Holy Spirit is God the Lord Himself, but 
in the subjects in which it is received, it is the divine pro- 
ceeding. 

This is clear from the words. with which we opened the 
consideration of this subject, where the Lord, after declar- 
ing, “I will ask the Father, that He may give you another 
Paraclete, the spirit of truth,” says, “I will not leave you 
orphans. I will come unto you.” 

But why does He then refer to Himself in this proceed- 
ing as “another Paraclete”’? Because, while the Lord was 
in the human assumed from Mary, where the world could 
see Him, He was divine truth; but when He fully glorified 
the human, and the world saw Him no more, He went unto 
the Father, that is, ““He became divine good as to the hu- 
man also, and the divine truth proceeds from Him.” 

Men cannot see the divine good. Strain as we may the 
sight of our intellect, yearn as we may for the immanence of 
the divine good in our hearts, it is only the divine truth that 
can reach us; intellect and heart would both be consumed 
by the ardor of the divine love. __ 

We so often read such ca in the Writings, as 
“The Lord as the Word,” or'“ The Lord as respects the 
divine truth.” This means nothing else than the Lord going 
forth, coming to men, as divine truth, since His glorification 
—the light proceeding from the Sun of Justice, shining now 
with sevenfold its former splendor. , 
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This divine truth is different from the divine truth which 
appeared to men before the glorification of the. human, for 
_ the Lord united to His divine celestial and divine spiritual, 
also the divine natural, through which He operates from 
them. “By uniting the divine celestial, the divine spiritual, 
_and the divine natural into one, He could, through this, con- 
join Himself to man’s mind in his rational, and thus en- 
lighten his natural light with heavenly light ”’ (Coronis, §1 ; 
Cf. 9 Qu.). This is the simple but very clear reason, why 
the Holy Spirit was not before  asacat was glorified, but 
could after that enlighten men. — 

The enlightenment which the early Christians had, by vir- 
tue of this presence of the divine truth proceeding from the 
Lord’s glorified human, was very great. There shone forth 
from their teaching and preaching and works, the great truth 
that Jesus Christ; the great Messiah, had arisen from the 
dead, and that grace and truth had come to the world 
through Him, and that all things of the church centered 
about His divine personality. They taught repentance, 
charity, meekness, patience. All this was new, and as 
great a contrast to the teachings of Jew and Gentile, as the 
light of day is to the darkness of night. But, after all, 
though the divine truth was present with them in a splendor 
that far outshone any radiance in the previous history of the 
race, yet its perception was limited by the limited state of 
the apostles, and the outward teachings of the Lord, which 
had been necessarily acuptes to their state. The Lord could 
conjoin Himself with man’s mind in his rational, and thus 
enlighten man’s natural light with heavenly light; but this 
conjunction was not fully effected, because the doctrinals 
which the apostles had, were not themselves in rational 
form. Conjunction, howsoever earnestly desired, cannot be 
effected, unless there be reciprocal acknowledgment based 
upon adequate knowledge, and an affection based upon such > 
acknowledgment. 

In the deeper sense, therefore, all the Lord’s predictions 
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of the sending of the Paraclete and of His coming —and © 
this is essentially the same thing—relate to the New 
Church, to the revelation of divine truth made by the Lord 
through Swedenborg in a form that appeals to man’s reason, 
and satisfies it thoroughly, and thus claims a loyal adher- 
ence, a loving obedience. The Word, the Paraclete, the 
Holy Spirit, the Son of Man, the Divine Truth, are, in one 
sense, virtually synonymous terms. In the Writings of the 
New Church we have the divine truth in such genuine form 
that they are spoken of as “the everlasting gospel,” and as 
the “Coming of the Son of Man with power and great 
glory.” . 

When a correspondence is effected between this divine 
truth in outward form coming to man through the gateway 
of the sense of sight, and the divine influence as it proceeds 


in inward form through the inner heart-way of man’s soul, 


then the Lord comes in very truth —for then man, by the — 
doctrinals that he has seen and acknowledged, is able to 
meet the truth coming from within, and embrace it. 

The Holy Spirit is thus the divine truth proceeding from 
the Lord which inflows with man immediately from the Lord 
Himself, and likewise mediately through angels, spirits, and 
men. By inflowing through angels and spirits, and finally 
— as through the last link in this wonderful human chain — 
through men in the world, the divine truth becomes hu- 
manized, that is to say, from being above the understanding 
of all finite beings, it becomes adapted to their state and 
understanding. 

We have an illustration of this in the influence of the 
Holy Spirit through the clergy to the laity. The clergy, by 
virtue of training, disposition, and inauguration, and their 
subsequent studies and labor in pursuit of truth and insight 
into the spiritual needs of those for whose salvation they 
are called to their sacred use, present the truth in a form 
adapted to the comprehension of their charges. It is not 
their own truth, but they are the means which the Lord uses 
to accommodate His truth still further. 
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When the two influences, the immediate and the mediate, 
meet in man, then the gift of the Holy Spirit is received, of 
which the Lord cried with a great voice, saying, “If any 
one thirst, let him come unto Me, and drink; whoso believ- 
eth on Me, as the Scripture saith, out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water. This He said of the spirit which 


they should receive who believed on Him.” (JouN vii. 


37-39.) 
The “ True Christian Religion ” particularizes the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit to the clergy as consisting of four virtues, 


_two interceding between the two previously considered, 


these four following in order: Enlightenment, Perception, 
Disposition, and Instruction. 

Of enlightenment the simple statement is made: “ En- 
lightenment is from the Lord.” This is explained more 
fully elsewhere, as in the “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 10330 :— 


It is known in the church, that all good of love and truth of faith is 
not from man, but out of heaven from the divine there with him; like- 


wise that those are in enlightenment who receive it: but influx and en- 


lightenment take place in the following manner. Man is of such a 
nature, that he can look downward and he can look upward, as respects 
his interiors which appertain to thought and will. To look downward 
is to look outward to the world and to one’s self, and to look upward is 
to look inward to heaven and to God. Man looks outward from him- 
self, which is called downward, since when he looks from himself, he 
looks to hell. But man looks inward not from himself, but from the 
Lord. This is called upward, because the Lord then raises him’up as 
to his interiors which appertain to will and understanding, to heaven, 
thus to the Lord. The interiors are indeed actually lifted up, and they 
are then actually drawn away from the body and from the world. When 
this takes place, the interiors of man come actually into heaven, and 
into its light and heat. From this, man has influx and enlightenment; 
the light of heaven enlightens his understanding, for that light is the 
divine truth which proceeds from the Lord as sun, and the heat of 
heaven enkindles the will, for that heat is good of love which proceeds 
from the Lord as sun, at the same time. Because man is then among 
angels, understanding of truth and affection for good is then. communi- 
cated to him by the angels, that is to say, through them by the Lord. 
This communication is called influx and enlightenment. But it should 
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be known, that influx and enlightenment take place according to the 
faculty to receive in man, and the faculty to receive, is according to ~ 

| the love for good and truth. Therefore those who are in the love of 

| truth and good for the sake of truth and good as ends, are lifted up. 

| But those who are in love for truth and good not for the sake of truth 

and good, but for the sake of themselves and the world, because they 
continually look and gravitate downward, cannot be lifted up, thus they 
cannot receive divine influx out of heaven, and be enlightened. The 
understanding which appears with such like an understanding of truth, 
is from a foolish light, which shines before their eyes from confirmations 

| and persuasions derived therefrom. But it shines, whether it be false 

or true. That splendor however becomes mere thick darkness when 

| light out of heaven inflows. That this is so, has been shown me to the 

life. 

a From this it may be evident whence it is that so many heresies exist 

in the world, namely because preachers and leaders have looked to 

themselves, and had their own glory as their end, and then those things 

which are of the Lord and of heaven are regarded by them as means © 

4 to this end. | 


We need to note particularly under what conditions the 
perception which follows enlightenment is secured from the 
| Lord. These conditions are described in the “True Chris- 
i tian Religion,” 155, as follows : — : 
| Perception is with man according to the state of his mind formed by 
q doctrinals; if these are true, the perception becomes clear from the © 
| light which enlightens; but if they are false, the perception becomes 
dark, which, however, may appear as if it were clear, from confirma- 
tions; but this is from the light of infatuation, which to merely natural 
' sight is like clearness. 


But, whereas the virtue of perception is thus received, 
another equally seine virtue — disposition — must fol- 
low : — : 


Disposition i is from the affections of the love of the will; the delight i 
of this love disposes. If the delight be of a love of evil and of falsity 
from evil, it excites a zeal which outwardly is fierce, rough, burning, and 
flaming, and inwardly is anger, rage, and unmercifulness; but if the 
delight be of the love of good, and of truth from good, the zeal is 

outwardly mild, smooth, thundering, and glowing, and inwardly it is 
charity and grace and mercy. (Jdzd.) 
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As causes produce effects, so the great virtues of the 
Holy Spirit, enlightenment, perception, and disposition pro- 
duce the culminating virtue of instruction in the-clergy — 
the ability to impart the truth truly. 


In this manner, enlightenment, which is from the Lord, is turned into 
various lights and into various heats, with every one, according to the 
state of his mind. (/id.) 


It is worthy of particular attention, that disposition is 
here made to follow upon perception, “in order.” It is 
necessary to be well indoctrinated, if one would have a clear 
perception. A good disposition of the heart, of itself con- 
tributes nothing to perception. In fact, without doctrine it 
is impossible to know wherein a good disposition consists, — 
and therefore impossible to shun the evil disposition, or one 
that is merely natural— good extraneously, but not from 
within. A good disposition without clear perception brought 
about by an abundance of doctrinals, may, and does, lead to 
errors of many and various kinds. 

On the other hand, perception alone, be it ever so clear, 
while it may make a good preacher, one who can instruct 
the intellect, cannot make a good priest, that is to say, a 
good =. who by truth.leads to the good of life; a true 
shepherd who tenderly, and with judgment, cares for his 
flock ; a wise father who is solicitous for the spiritual wel- 
fare of his children, and anxious for their salvation. Not 
truth alone, nor good alone, but truth and good “married 
makes the true priest. 

If we are loyal to the doctrines given by the Lord Him- 
self in person, through His chosen servant, recognizing in 
them the coming of the Lord, and thus the Paraclete; if we 
are faithful in our regard to the Lord, looking like Stephen 
steadfastly into heaven, and not to ourselves, then are the 
-cloven tongues as of fire — but the fire of the love of truth 
—seen in the New Church, abiding upon us, and we are 
filled with the Holy Spirit, being interiorly enlightened and 


’ new tongues, those tongues which are confessions from the 
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receiving the divine truth from the Lord, and we speak with 


love of truth, or zeal. 

Such is the import of the divine stale as now made 
known to us in the “ Apocalypse Explained” (455 ¢.). Such 
is the pentecost of the New Church —a pentecost not en- 
during for the brief space of a day, but forever. So is the 
New Church on earth conjoined with the New Church in 
heaven, and this Grand Man is infilled with the breath of 
lives proceeding out of the mouth of our anes Redeemer 
Jesus Christ. 


EuGENE J. E. Scureck. 
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AN ENQUIRY AS TO THE RESURRECTION 
BODY OF THE LORD. 


THE question of the character of the risen body of the 
Lord Jesus Christ has often been raised ; and, although the 
teachings on the subject in the doctrines’ of the New Church 
are explicit and clear, there have been differences of opinion 
which have at various times found exponents. The errors 
that exist are to a great extent due to a confusion of terms, 
and to reading isolated statements in the doctrines without 
comparing others that would remove what are only apparent 
difficulties. 

I intend to examine the subject on somewhat different 
lines from those I have hitherto seen, taking my ground on 
the teachings of the doctrines generally, but without quoting 
more than is necessary; and supporting my argument on 
the basis of natural science as well as spiritual. 

The enquiry may be helped by first asking what we know 
of the human body, in regard to our own, and those of 
others around us with whom we have intercourse in this 
world. 

We know it primarily by means of our senses, we which 
alone we have communication with it. 

Personally, we recognize it as something that has been _ 
our own throughout our life; and, if we think superficially, 
we may take it to be our very self. We have perceived 
changes in the course of years, but yet it seems to have 


_ been the same body all through; the changes being due only 


to wear and tear, as with our clothes and furniture. When 


we are in health we are scarcely sensible of its existence ; 


but in the case of sickness or injury, the parts affected are 
strongly in evidence. 

With regard to the bodies of others, we look on them as 
the persons themselves. We see and touch them, and rec- 
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ognize them after absence and lapse of years, in spite of 
changes such as we feel in ourselves. | 

If, however, we reflect, we may conclude, from a eeend 
reasons, that our body is actually extrinsic to our real selves. 
While we are able to prove that it has been always and in- 
cessantly changing the materials of which it is composed, 
we are clearly conscious that we have retained our own indi- 
viduality throughout, notwithstanding. By means of food 
we are daily adding fresh materials; and by means of our 
various excretions, in a state of health, we make room for 
them. There is consequently no persistence of identity in 
the material body, notwithstanding the appearance that there 
is; and our feeling of self-identity cannot, ererere, be in 
any way derived from it. 

What causes this material body in all its constant permu- 


tations of atoms, to retain its form and substance in perfect 
suitability to each individual identity, both as regards the 


feelings of the individual himself, and his perception of other 
persons? There must be some control, some guidance of 
the functions of the body to fit every particle to its proper 


_ use, and to use it rightly; as well as to remove and with- 
draw all that has become effete so as to make room for 


fresh atoms in their turn. This control is spiritual. It is 
derived continually, through a long, successive series of in- 
termediate causes, from the Creator, acting, by means of 
the degrees in the man himself, through his soul into his 
body. 

The outward, or outermost, natural body, commonly known 


as the material body, is more properly called the corporeal. 


In the corporeal degree of man heaven ultimately ceases, 
and upon it it subsists as upon its own base (Heaven and 


Hell, 100). It is this corporeal body —of which the mate- 


rial body is the ultimate form — which sees, hears, smells, 
tastes, and feels earthly and material things. In it are all 
action, gesture, and speech. It is thus the medium in and 


by which man’s spirit acts in this world ; in which it is fixed | 
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by virtue of its association with the inert matter which 
renders it subject to the natural laws of time and space. 

At birth man is merely corporeal, but with the capacity 
for being raised through all the degrees of spiritual life up 
to the celestial degree: He is clothed with matters derived 
from the mother, and consists of a corporeal, a natural, and 
a rational degree, which three degrees communicate in a 
wonderful manner. The outermost is corporeal ; the middle, 
or intermediate, natural ; the interior, rational. 

The corporeal communicates with the natural by sensuals, 
that is to say, things received by means of the five senses. 

_ Those from sight and hearing are what perfect his intellect- 
ual faculty, and the other three are what perfect his will. 
The things which thus enter into the natural, repose there 
in a receptacle which is the exterior memory. Principles of 
delight, pleasure, and cupidity belong to the will, and are 
natural goods; while the scientifics therein appertain to the 
understanding and are natural truths. By these, the natural 
communicates with the rational, or interior part, and those 

things which are elevated to the rational repose there also, 
as in a receptacle, which is the interior memory. In this, 

. that which is blessed and happy is of the will and is rational 
good ; while interior views and perceptions are of the un- 
derstanding and are rational truths. (Arcana Cecelestia, 
4038.) 

Those things in the natural degree which are derived 
from the external sensuals proper to the body, are exterior 
and external truths of good; and those derived from interior 

_ sensuals, proper to and communicating with the rational 
principle, are called interior goods and truths. What are 
between these and partake of each principle are middle or 
intermediate goods and truths. | 

As a spiritual being man exists in three separate and dis- 
crete degrees. These are :— | 

_ ¥. The internal, or inmost man, which is formed of things 
celestial and spiritual. 
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2. The interior, or middle man, which is formed of things 
rational. | 

3. The external man, which is formed of things sensual ; 
not such as belong to the body, but such as are derived 
from bodily things. 

This is the same with spirits as with men ; for, at Saath, 
the good live at first the sensual life in the world of spirits ; 
afterwards the interior sensual life in the heaven of angelic 
spirits ; and lastly, the inmost sensual life in the angelic 
heaven. (Arcana Ccelestia, 978.) 

The outermost man is, however, merely corporeal and _ be- 
longs solely to this world, having senses, appetites, and pleas- 
ures connected only with natural and worldly things. It is 
a mere covering, which is dissolved at death that the spir- 
itual man may truly live. It forms no part of the spiritual 
body ; but, from the spiritual life within, it is enabled to act 
upon material substances, and to assimilate or reject them, 
in order that its existence , may be maintained during the 
man’s life in this world. 

As the spiritual body has relation in its three degrees to 
the atmospheres of the three heavens, which are emanations 
from the sun of heaven, so the natural body is related to 
the three natural atmospheres which are derived from the 
sun of the natural world, namely, the aura, the ether, and 
the air. The inmost degrees of the natural body are from 
the aura ; the intermediate from the ether; and the lowest, 
or most external, from the air. This sequence corresponds 
to the spiritual atmospheres which act within the natural 
atmospheres and vivify them. Thus the aura, in which re- 


_ sides the universal force of gravitation, corresponds to ce- 


lestial love, which is the universal force binding all in the 
universe together, and from which all other forces, spiritual 
and natural, are derived. The ether, by means of which is 
light for the natural eye, corresponds to the rational or mid- 
dle degree of intellectual light. The air, as the lowest, 
‘corresponds to the natural degree or spiritual external ; and 
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by mined derivations from this atmosphere, the ‘outer cor- 
poreal body is fixed during natural life. 

There is one marked distinction between the corporeal 
body and its annex the material body, that must be care- 
fully kept in mind. The former receives its sustenance 
from the degrees within, which connect it with the spiritual 
degrees of which it is the outermost extreme ; or, as said 
above, ‘“‘ that upon which heaven ultimately ceases and upon 
which it subsists as upon its own base.” The latter, the 
material body, receives all its sustenance from matters out- 
side, derived from the world of nature ; which are appropri- 
ated to it by the forces from within, set in their place, ap- 
plied to use, and finally rejected and replaced, ad “bztum. 
There is thus a constant flux and reflux, by which it simu- 
lates the life from within, but without being of a alive in 
the least degree. 

It is in the corporeal, sensual degree that all sin origi- 
nates. This is the human proprium, the serpent that tempts 
all men to their fall ; and the proprium of the corporeal man 
is the infernal (Arcana Coelestia, 141). The corporeal de- 
gree of man cannot be regenerated ; only the natural which 
is next above the sensual (Arcana Ccelestia, 7442). As a 
consequence, the corporeal-material body does not continue 
to exist after death; being merely earthly, like the bodies of 
brute beasts which are dissipated at death, and connected 
solely with the sensations and desires of this natural world, 
having nothing about it spiritual or living. There is, how- 
ever, a sensual degree belonging to the external, spiritual 
man, which is derived from the sensations and desires of 
the outermost corporeal .body, of which it was in fact the 
active agent. This it is which forms man’s body in the spir- 
itual world ; while the material body, which it had infilled 


in every part, soon separates after death into its various ma- 
_ terial and natural elements which had been held together 


only by the influx of life from within. 
It is in ene of the connexion of the semi-spiritual 
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corporeal body with its annexed material substances, that 


- at death disintegration is prolonged and delayed. The vari- 


ous elementary, material substances connected with it have, 
by the vital forces from within, been compounded in a very 
different and more complex manner than they would have 
been under the natural laws of chemical affinity ; and are 
still retained by their association with the corporeal degree 
of life; and this retardation may be prolonged by artificial 
means, as with the Egyptians, for thousands of years. 

Decomposition does not begin until the soul is completely 
withdrawn from the body, which, in normal conditions, is. 
about the third day after death; but it may be accelerated 
by diseased conditions prior to death, by hot weather, de- 
structive violence, or by fire. The resolution of the com- 
ponents of the material body is into material substances 
within the lowest. atmosphere, where they become subject 
only to natural chemical affinities ; while the corporeal body 
is probably resolved into those more interior natural atmo- 
spheres within and above the air— namely, the ether and 
the aura from which came the forces that were its natural 
origin, from the spiritual forces within them. 

In applying these considerations to the question of the 
Lord’s resurrection body one should proceed with the ut- 
most reverence and caution. The infinite mysteries of the 
Incarnation and Glorification are not only absolutely beyond 
our conception in this world, but transcend the capacity of 
the highest angelic intelligence in the celestial heavens. 
Nevertheless, in the divine Word itself, and in the doctrines 
of the New Church, we are presented with truths so modi- 
fied to our finite comprehension that some slight perception 
may be conveyed even to an infant’s budding mind; while, 
to the loving student of the Lord’s mercy in our redemp- 
tion, there is a continual opening of fresh wonders, which 
are grounds for increased love and adoration through the 
longest life here, and to eternity hereafter. 

_ My object now is but to touch, with trembling faith, the 
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hem of the skirt of the Lord’s robe; and to perceive, how- 
ever slightly and superficially, some of the more external 
forms of truth by which the assumption of the humanity, 
and its full glorification and conjunction with the Divine, 
were governed. I do not intend to venture deeply into the 
mysteries that are involved, as I am investigating them on 


an external plane; but I hope to show that some still more 


superficial views that are held on the subject cannot be cor- 
rect, but are due to misconceptions of certain appearances 
of truth, which, nevertheless, are capable of being exponents 
of more interior facts. This would not be the case if we 
judge according to the appearance only, for that leads to 
nothing further. When this is done there ends the matter 
altogether; it opens to nothing more interior; it is a dead 
blank wall to run the head against. But when we view the 
appearance in relation to its interior cause, a vista, continu-. 
ally widening, is opened to all eternity; for the inner proxi- 
mate cause itself is again but an appearance of a more 
interior one, and so on infinitely as our perceptions rise to 
higher truths. “All truth,” says Swedenborg, “with men 
and with angels is only the appeararice of truth ; pure truth 
is with God alone.” 

The Lord assumed the humanity by birth of a virgin of 


the tribe of Judah. The Israelites were the most’ degraded 


and evil among all the nations of the earth, where all were 
bad; where there was “none that doeth good ; no, not one.” 
Of the twelve tribes of which the Israelitish nation was 
constituted, the worst was the tribe of Judah. All the evils 
of their proprium had so increased by cumulative, hereditary 
transmission, that if the Lord had not come when He did, 
no flesh could have been saved. Not only was the external 
proprium derived from the mother intensely evil, but the 
more interior degrees derived from the father were utterly 
corporeal and sensual only. In the “ Arcana Coelestia,” 
256, we learn that,— 


The Lord was born into a church which was altogether fallen into an 
infernal and diabolical proprium, by self-love and the love of the world, 
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in order that of His own power, He might unite the divine celestial 
proprium with the human proprium in His human essence, so that in 
Him they might be one. Unless this union had been effected, the 
whole world must utterly have perished. 


By birth the Lord derived.a human proprium from the 
mother with hereditary tendencies to all this infernal and 
diabolical evil, invested with a body composed of material 
substances, also, in the first instance, from the mother, and 
sustained from her so long as it was nourished from her 
breasts. Natural, material food afterwards contributed to its 
growth and supplied its daily waste from external, natural 


sources only; that is to say, this material body was contin- 
ually being put off, and as continually being renewed from 


the outside plane of nature. — : 

But the child Jesus had no human father from whom to 
derive hereditary conditions of a more interior degree that 
would increase and intensify the sensual and corporeal ten- 
dencies to evil from the mother. The Divine of the Lord 
Himself was the father, and, from His divine proprium, 
which is life, He successively put off the maternal pro- 
prium by combats with the hells, and as successively re- 
placed it by His divine proprium, from within, until the 


~ whole of the human that had been derived from the mother 


had been expelled. By this means He made His body wholly 


. divine down to the very lowest sensual and corporeal degree, 


which is the degree in which heaven ultimately ceases, and 
upon which it subsists as on its own base (Heaven and 
Hell, 100). By glorifying this lowest degree He, therefore, 
became “the last” as well as “the first ;” for this degree 
with man cannot be regenerated, but is altogether rejected 
at death in connection with the material body, as before 
stated. | 

We can now see that in the process of glorification the 
corporeal body was, by successive degrees, put off and re- 


jected on its own plane; but it was successively replaced 


from the divine within ; while the material substances by 
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means of which it was fixed in the natural world, and made 
visible and tangible to the natural senses of men, were con- 
tinually renewed from without, as they changed under nat- 
ural laws like the bodies of men and animals on earth. 
Thus the rejection and renewal were both on the same ma- 
terial plane only. These material substances were the inert, 
reactive elements belonging to this earth entirely ; having 
capacity neither for evil nor for good; nor hereditary ten- 
dency or taint; and being equally fitted to be associated with 
the bodies of the good or the evil, and even with the human 
body of the Lord. | 

When, therefore, the Lord on the Cross had said, “It is 
finished,”’ He had glorified His humanity down to the lowest 
and most external corporeal degree and made it wholly 
divine. But the fixed matter by which it was held to the 
earth, and which was nailed to the Cross, was only appar- 
ently part of His body; and when all that which was glori- 
fied arose from the tomb, the separation was complete, and 
it was resolved into its natural elements, for there was noth- 
ing of the corporeal left in connexion with it, to prolong 
decay and produce corruption. In the Lord’s divine glorified 
body His flesh was nothing but divine good and His blood 
divine truth; and we are distinctly told in the “Arcana 
Coelestia,” 5576, that in the divine it is manifest that nothing 
material is to be understood. | 

We learn, also, in the “Doctrine of the Lord,” 35, that 
the human nature from the mother was not transmuted into 
the divine essence, nor mixed with it, as that would be im- 
possible. Still more surely then would this be the case with 
the temporarily annexed elements of matter. 

As proof of the non-materiality of the Lord’s risen body, 
and yet that He was perfect man in ultimates, we learn from 
the Gospels that He was seen by His disciples after the res- 
urrection under conditions entirely differentiated from those 
under which He appeared to them before the crucifixion. 
Thus He appeared and disappeared ; and yet was a man like 
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Himself both when seen and when not seen. It is also said 
of them’ when they saw Him, that their eyes were opened. 
This opening of the eyes, as well as of the other spiritual 
senses, was in accordance with the individual states of those 
who saw Him, as is evident from the different perceptions they 
had. Thus Mary, at first, took Him for the gardener; and 
only recognized Him when He called her by name. The 
two disciples on their way to Emmaus took Him for a 
stranger; and though their hearts warmed while He talked 
with them of the Scriptures, their eyes were only opened to 
know Him as the Lord in the breaking of bread; when, 
their spiritual sight being again closed, He vanished out of 
their sight. 

In order to meet the sensual condition of Thomas and the 
rest, the Lord not only showed them His hands and His feet 


as wounded on the Cross, but bid Thomas put his finger into 


the wounds, and his hand into His side. It is not possible 
that the Lord’s. glorified divine humanity still bears these 
scars ; but the appearance on this occasion was assumed to 
suit the state of the disciples. He also entered the room 
in which they were met together, although the doors were 
closed for fear of the Jews, being no longer under the con- 
ditions of materiality which had previously existed. The 
disciples thought He wasaspirit ; but He said, “ Handle me 
and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
have ;”’ thus proving that He had taken up the very lowest 
degree, represented by the flesh and bones, which, in the > 
case of man when he becomes a spirit, are left behind him, 
as was shown earlier in this paper. 

The written or printed Word, as it exists on this earth, 
has a close and intimate correspondence with the Incarnate 
Word as it exists in the person of our Lord; and a careful 
examination of it in its several degrees may help to a clearer 
perception of the conditions to which we have referred. 

We are taught in the writings of the church that the Lord 
assumed the humanity on this earth and not on any other ; 
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also that truth divine in the letter which is called the Word 
was given in this earth and not in another. The reason for 
this selection is to be found in the characteristics of the in- 
habitants, spirits and angels, of our earth, and their relation 
to the Grand Man. These all have reference to the external 
and corporeal sense; and this sense is the ultimate, in which 
the interiors of life close, and on which they rest as in their 
common base. 

To the casual thinker it may seem as if in this the Lord 
showed a preference to this earth over the rest of the uni- 
verse ; whereas it was the very external state of the inhabi- 
tants and the depth of their iniquity that made it necessary 
that He should be born here. Only so could He, by becom- 
ing the last, become the Redeemer and Saviour of all; for 
the intimate and living relation of all the parts of the Grand 
Man to one another makes what was done on this most ex- 
ternal earth effective on all the earths in the universe and 
in the universal heavens as well. 

The Lord was also born on this earth because only here 
could the Word be reduced to ultimates by being written, 
printed, and published, and thus be preserved to all posterity 
as the basis on which truth divine, or the Word in the 
heavens, rests. By the divine providence the art of writing 
has existed on this earth from the most ancient time. This 
was succeeded by the art of printing ; and since the Second 
Advent of the Lord, the production and dissemination of 
the printed Bible has increased enormously. It has been 
translated into almost every known language, and distributed 
in almost every country on the face of the globe. It is, in- 
deed, the most extensively printed and published book in 
existence. 

In every other earth truth divine is manifested by word 
of mouth, by spirits, and angels, to the families in which the 
human race in most of those earths live distinct from each 
other. It is, therefore, not spread far beyond ; and, unless a 
new revelation constantly succeeds, it is either perverted or 
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perishes ; but it is otherwise here on this earth, where truth 
divine, which is the Word, remains in its. integrity for ever. 
(Arcana Cecelestia, 9350, ef seq.) 

In the process of incarnating, or ultimating the Word and 
bringing it down to the level of the apprehensions of men 
on earth, the Lord, as the divine truth, put on the heavenly 
and spiritual degrees between Himself and man; covering 
and closing them up, as it were, in the bones and skin of the 
human sensual and corporeal degrees. These lowest de- 
grees were put on by means of the Jewish nation through 
Moses and the prophets, who spoke and wrote according to 
their own characters, but whose words were infilled from 
within by the Holy Spirit from God, and thus became the 
continent of the divine wisdom of the Lord. In like man- 
ner the Lord incarnated Himself in the womb of a virgin 
Jewess, taking on from her a sensual and corporeal nature of 
like character to the external of His written Word. Thus 
in the Word, as in Himself, He glorified the very lowest de- © 
grees and made them divine; so that the literal sense of the 
Word became the basis and continent of all the interior de- 
grees between man and God. : 

Nothing whatever of this can be seen by those who deny 

the divinity of the Word, any more than the Jews could see 
in the Lord His glorious majesty and grandeur as revealed 
to His three disciples on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
The Word is, therefore, still smitten and scourged by the 
ignorant; and even crucified and buried, with a great stone 
of falsehood sealed over the mouth of the sepulchre. With 
such, however, as with the Jews who nailed His body to the 
Cross, He still says with divine mercy, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 
_ There are, nevertheless, some of the more simple-minded, 
who feel and recognize the holy character of the Word, but 
know not in what its holiness consists. They do not see its 
divinity, but they feel it ; and though, like Peter, they may 
say “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” in 
their weaker states they may even deny it, as he did. 
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But to those who have seen something of the spiritual 
sense as revealed in the writings of the New Church, it ap- 
pears as did the risen Lord. Not always, perhaps, as when 


transfigured, but sometimes as the gardener; or as a stranger — 


to be known in the breaking of bread. By all it is seen ac- 
cording to their states of receptivity. Even to the angels 
it appears according to their degrees of love and wisdom, 
from the lowest up to the highest in glory ; infinitely tran- 
scending even these, for its inmost is divine. 

In outward form the Divine Word appears only as an or- 
dinary book. It is printed and published in hundreds, and 
thousands, and millions, in every form and size and lariguage ; 
yet it is but the one Word after all ; for with all its external 
variety the infilling spirit is the same. It is fixed by means 
of material substances; but that which is within this crust 
of matter fills the universal heavens with living wisdom ; 
and, being based on this earth as a foundation, it is a foun- 
tain of wisdom forever to angels and men. 


When we consider the relation of matter to the Word we 


shall find that it has nothing whatever to do with it except 
to give it the necessary stability in a permanent form in this 
world. Certain material substances, such as paper or parch- 
ment, and coloring matter or ink, are employed in its con- 
struction, the latter being used, in certain conventional forms 


and arrangements, to represent words and sentences in dif- | 


ferent languages; but neither paper, ink, nor even the words 
_ make the Bible. This is done by the arrangement of the 
words and sentences in accordance with certain definite prin- 
ciples, directed by influx from the divine, operating from the 
inmost to the outermost, by means of human instruments, to 
produce the Word in its external form as we now find it. 
Thus arranged there is a mental idea, not belonging to the 
matter, but within its form, partaking of the corporeal or 
outermost degree; being in the greater part descriptive of, 
and relating to, the sensual and degraded Jewish nation. 
Within this again is the spiritual sense, which again covers 
the celestial ; and this the inmost divine. 
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_ The lowest and most external sense belongs to this world 
only, but as the Lord glorified even that degree in Himself, 
it is holy by influx, and a means of blessing to all; even to 
those who can see nothing more interior in it, yet reverence 
it as holy. Nothing whatever of the mere letter of the 
Word, or the literal sense, is known in heaven. The names, 
the history, and other things that relate to this world, are 
known only in a spiritual degree in the spiritual world; for 
man, when he becomes a spirit, having left behind him that 
degree to which the outer sense refers, has no further want 
of it. 

The material substances by which all these things are 
fixed on earth are analagous to the material substances of 
the Lord’s earthly body. There is nothing holy about them, 
either in themselves or in the covering they serve for the 
Word in its literal sense. Bibles, as other books, may be 
burned, torn up, or otherwise destroyed, but the Word of 
God itself is indestructible. Religious fanatics have burned 
Bibles wholesale, but in vain. King Jehoiakim burned the 
roll of Jeremiah’s prophecy till it was all consumed; but the 
Lord, by Jeremiah, dictated the words again to Baruch, who 
wrote them down, “and there were added besides unto them 
many like words.” | 

It may then, I think, be clearly seen that when the Lord 
rose from the tomb it was in a body from which everything 
merely material had been discarded. His body was now 
divinely corporeal ; it was glorified even as far as that lowest 
degree, which may be considered as the lowest spiritual de- 
gree most nearly allied to matter, and capable during this 
life of adjunction with it. With man this connection is not 
broken at death. The sensual and corporeal degree dies 
with the body, and, after death, delays the chemical changes | 
of the associated matter, causing them to be most filthy and 
disgusting, so that a dead corpse is a horrible thing, to be © 


-_ hid away or destroyed as soon as possible. There was no 


such corruption in the Lord’s case, for the corporeal, sensual 
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body was itself glorified last of all, and separated in the 


tomb from its material environment altogether ; so that there 
was nothing to restrain the natural, material forces from 
their disintegrating action, as there is during life, and for a 
short time after death, both with man and beast. 

No cremating furnace, though seven times heated, could 
approach in the least degree the tremendous effect of the 
entire separation of the material elements, when that - by 
means of which their organic forms were produced, was 
withdrawn from their contiguity, and fully united with the 
inmost divinity in the Lord’s glorified humanity. 


Thus He became not only the first, but also, actually, 


the last, the Alpha and the Omega; and is, therefore, able 
to reach the very lowest states of men on this earth, and on 
all the earths in the universe, and to save them from all 
their sins, if they acknowledge Him and accept His merci- 
ful aid. : 


James B. KEENE. 
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MODERN SPIRITISM. 


THERE are three modern cults or forms of belief and wor- 
ship which have taken hold of the minds of many people in 
the last few years. They are not deserving of the name of 
philosophy or science, nor can they be called Christian, since 
neither of them is in harmony with true philosophy, true 
science, or the Christian religion as inculcated in the teach- 
ings of the Lord Jesus Christ. All of them are, in reality, 
in opposition to the teachings of true philosophy, to the facts _ 
of science, and to the revelation of divine truth, called the — 
Word of God. These three modern cults are Spiritism, 
Theosophy, and Christian Science, so called. 

In previous essays, I have considered the dangerous in- 
fluence of Theosophy and Christian Science. I now pro- 
pose to consider the subject of Spiritism, or as it is com- 
monly called, “ Modern Spiritualism.” Its phenomena have 
been familiar to us for about fifty years, but tt is only within 
a more recent period that it has become so prevalent and has 
led to the formation of societies or congregations for wor- 
ship. Among its followers or adherents there are doubtless 
many people who are honest and sincere, while there are 


- others who have not only been deceived but who deceive 


others. 
It is a very common thing to hear intelligent people who 
profess a belief in the Christian religion declare that it was 
never intended that anything should be known about the 
spiritual world, or the life after death, and that, therefore, 


God has never revealed anything relating to these subjects. — 
This is mere assertion. It is true that full and definite 
knowledge of the nature of spirit and of the spiritual world, 


which includes heaven and hell and the intermediate state 
into which man enters immediately after the death of the 
body, was not revealed in the letter of the Holy Scriptures, 
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although some idea of the reality of heaven and hell may be 
obtained from this source. Nor has the philosophy of the 
human soul, the nature of man as a spiritual being, been 
revealed in this way, that is, in the letter of the Word. Mod- 
ern psychology owes its existence to experiment and specu- 
' lation, rather than to revelation. It is, therefore, unsatisfac- 
tory and unreliable. We must not, however, ignore the fact 
that the phenomena of the spiritual world, its nearness to 
‘man, the presence of angels and spirits with man and their 
influence for good or evil upon him, are mentioned and some- 
what described in the Old Testament and the New. This 
fact must be kept before the mind in any attempt to explain 
the phenomena of Modern Spiritualism. Nothing can be 
more real than the visions of the prophets and of John the 
Revelator, nothing more vivid than the descriptions of things 
heard and seen by them. Nor can we doubt the statements 
in the Bible, especially in the Gospel; in regard to the pres- 
ence with man, not only of angels, but of evil spirits or 
demons. We are told in the Gospel that the latter were 
cast out by the Lord. This is not all. We are told in the 
Bible that angels have held communication with men whose 
spiritual sight and hearing were opened. This was the case 
not only with the prophets but with many others. Abraham, 
Lot, Jacob, Manoah, Gideon, and the servant of Elisha, all 
had visions of angels, with whom they had communication. 
Mary, before the birth of Jesus, heard an angel speak with 
her. The women at the sepulchre, the two disciples who 
journeyed to Emmaus, and the eleven as they sat in the 
upper room with closed doors, all saw the Lord after His 
resurrection. Stephen declared that he saw the heavens 
opened and the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of 
God. Paul declared that he was “caught up into the third 
heaven and heard unspeakable words which it is not lawful 
for a man to utter” (2 Cor. xii, 2, 4). John the Revelator 
wrote: “I was in the spirit on the Lord’s day and heard 
behind me a great voice as of a trumpet saying, I am 
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Alpha and Omega, the first and the last ;” and through al] | | 


this book of Revelation, called the Apocalypse, there are 
visions of angels, horses, the beast and the dragon, the seven 


| golden candlesticks, and many other things, and finally of 
the Holy City, New Jerusalem, “ — down from God out 


of heaven.” 

These things are not referred to to show that such open 
vision is possible for all men at the present day, or that it 
is desirable, but only to refute the statement that God has 
never made known anything beyond what relates to our 
natural state of existence, or the natural world. We believe 
that these things were recorded in the Holy Scriptures for 
our enlightenment. The Word of God was given to men 
that they might understand it and derive spiritual instruc- 
tion from it. Its heavenly meaning was not understood © 
when it was first revealed, except “through a glass darkly.” 
But now the light shines forth in its glory. The Word of 
God is the true source of light, revealing the truth on all 
subjects of a heavenly and divine nature. Within its literal 


_ statements may be found the laws of human life which relate 


to the human soul and its existence here and hereafter. 
To the Word of God, then, we must go if we would under- 
stand the phenomena of Modern Spiritism, its deceptions, 
and its dangers. We now havea key to the understanding 
of the Word of God, the law of correspondence between 
natural and spiritual things, made known in the writings | 
of Swedenborg. It may be thought that the attempt to . 
explain the phenomena of Modern Spiritism by means of the 
Bible is useless and even wrong. Let us see. Let it be 
understood that in attempting such explanation we are not 
defending the belief of Spiritualists, so called — indeed, they 
have no fixed belief or faith; much less would we approve 
their practices in the matter of seeking open intercourse 
with spirits, which we wane to be forbidden by the Word 
of God. 

In the Book of <n we find the following 1 law 
or commandment : — 
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There shall not be found among you any one that maketh his son or 
his daughter to pass through the fire, or that useth divination, or any ob- 


server of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a con- 


sulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. For all that 
do these things are an abomination to the Lord, and because of their 
abominations the Lord thy God doth drive them out from before thee. | 
Thou shalt be perfect with the Lord thy God. (DEUT. xviii., 10-13.) 


The prophet Isaiah also speaks against it. He says :— 


And when they shall say unto you, Seek unto them that have familiar 
spirits and unto wizards that peep and mutter, should not a people seek 
untg their God? for the living to the dead? To the law and to the 
testimony. If they speak not according to this word, it is because there 
is no light in them. (IsA. viii., 19, 20.) -- 


This law against consulting with familiar spirits was given 
to the people of Israel. The nations around them, especially 
the Egyptians and Babylonians, had fallen into these evil 
practices. Those who were called sorcerers and pythons 
were of this description, and also the magicians of Egypt 
and Babylon. They discoursed with spirits and plainly felt 
their operation in themselves. They were called wise on 


‘this account. But in this way the worship of God was 


turned into the worship of demons, and so the church which 
existed before the Jewish Church perished. Therefore such 

communications were forbidden to the children of Israel _ 
under penalty of death. Here, then, we have historical and 

Biblical evidence on the subject before us. It may be said, 
these things happened in a bygone age, a long time ago, and 
the commandment in Deuteronomy was given to the Jewish 
people and not to Christians. We are living in a different 
age, it is true, but, as often said, history repeats itself. It is 
wonderful what a striking resemblance there is between the 


- practice in ancient times of seeking intercourse with spirits 


and the manifestations of modern times. The truth is, that 
human nature is the same in all ages of the world, and the 
laws that govern man’s spiritual being and determine his 
relation to the other world are the same now that they have 
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always been. There is nothing in the Bible to prove that 
those living on this earth cannot have sensible intercourse 
with those who have laid aside their earthly bodies and are 


living in the other world. On the contrary, the Bible fur-— 


nishes abundant testimony to the fact of such intercourse. 
The law in the Old Testament against ng it as a means 
of knowing the future shows this. 

I have referred to several passages showing the nearness 
of the spiritual world and the presence of angels and spirits 
with man. There is, however, one story or incident recorded 
in the Old Testament that furnishes direct confirmation of 
our teaching, and serves to illustrate our whole subject. It 
is the story of Saul and the Witch of Endor (Sam. xxviii). 
Let us consider it. Saul was chosen by the Lord tobe the 
first King of. Israel. The people desired a king to rule over 


‘them because they had degenerated and could not live in 


order without a strong government. Saul was a man fitted 
by nature for this purpose, although prone to disobedience 
and not a man of exalted spiritual character. He was a 
type of the natural man. He began very well, but soon fell 
away and disobeyed the express commandments of God, 
given to him through Samuel. When a man turns away 
from the path of rectitude and obedience he generally tries 
to find a way of his own and a law unto himself. When © 
danger threatens, instead of trusting in the Lord, he either 

trusts to himself or seeks power through evil agencies. A 
battle with the Philistines was impending. The Philistines 
were powerful, and Saul was afraid, as all men who have 
done evil become in the face of danger. Samuel was dead. 
Saul inquired of the Lord, but the Lord answered him not, 
neither by dreams, nor by urim, nor by prophets, because he 
was in an evil state of life. Sin closes up the door of com- 
munication by which the Lord enters the human mind, and 


it cannot be opened without prayer and full and hearty re- 
pentance. Now what was the conduct of Saul? He had 


already banished from the land the wizards and those who 
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had familiar spirits, as God had commanded him, yet now 
he sends his servants to find a woman who had a familiar 
spirit. She lived in an out-of-the-way place and practised 
her art in secret. The King disguised himself and went _ 
to the witch with two companions, by night. This was some- 
thing like a modern séance, which is generally held at night, 
the lights sometimes being put out. The woman was afraid ; 
she knew the lawand thought she might be betrayed. When 
she brought up a spirit who personated Samuel, she knew 
Saul was before her. The question has been discussed 
whether the spirit thus called up was really the spirit of 
Samuel. We have reason for believing that it was not. It 
is very common now for spirits to personate great men. 
We have had George Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, and 
many others, all speaking to us through mediums; and yet 
we know, or we may know, that they are false and deceiving 
spirits. Samuel would hardly have answered the call of a 
witch. She said she saw gods ascending out of the earth. 
They were as gods to those who consulted them. They 
were able to speak as if they were wise and could tell the 
future. It was easy enough for this spirit to personate 
' Samuel, and easy enough for Saul to be deceived. The 
spirit predicted that Saul would be delivered into the hands 
of the Philistines, and that he and his sons would, on the 
morrow, be where this spirit was—that is, in the other 
world. This was not difficult to see. It was foreshadowed 
in Saul’s own state of mind and the power of 
the Philistines. 

Here, then, in this story, we have a confirensttiia of our 
teaching, and a warning lesson. Saul gained nothing by his. 
unlawful experiment. If he had sought God in a state of 
repentance he might have been helped. “There is no re- 
straint to the Lord to save by many or by few.” He will 
help man against his spiritual enemies, when man seeks Him 
with the whole heart, in sincere prayer for deliverance, but 
not otherwise. | 
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Let me now state some general principles which will fur- 
nish a groundwork for an understanding of our whole sub- 
ject. Man is a spiritual being clothed with a material form, 
which we call the natural body. He has not only a mental 
organism and natural senses by which he takes cognizance 
of things in the natural world and is capable of thinking and 
reasoning, but he has a spiritual organism by means of which 
he receives spiritual life from the Lord, and is connected as 
to his spirit with heaven and hell. This makes him differ- 
ent from the beasts and renders him immortal. When his 
body dies and is laid aside, he does not cease to live; he 
simply passes from one world into another. This is the res- 
urrection, and there is no other. When he comes, after 
death, into the world of spirits, which is intermediate be- 
tween heaven and hell, he finds himself in the enjoyment of 
all the human faculties he had before, living in a world as 
real and substantial as that he has left, only not material, 
and surrounded by all things needful for his life. After a 
period of judgment he enters his final abode, in heaven or in 
hell. 

What, then, is the difference between this new state of 
existence and the former one? If it is as real as the natural 
world, why cannot we see it all the time and converse with 
its inhabitants? That is the essential question before us. 
If we can answer it we can explain our whole subject. 

Remember that what I have said about man’s double 
nature and his connection with the world of spirits while he 
is living in this world and his entrance into it when his body 
dies, expresses the law which governs man’s existence now, 
at this day, and has always governed it.. Men have been 
born and have died and passed into the other world, for un- 
told centuries in the same way. Angels and spirits are only 
human beings who have once lived on this or some other 
earth in the universe. But there is an essential difference 
between the two worlds, or between what is natural and 
what is spiritual. The difference is similar to that between 
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_ the soul and the body. We cannot see a man’s spiritual 
form with our natural eyes; we can only see his natural 
body, although his soul is in all and every part of his body. 

We read human thoughts and emotions as they are ex- 
pressed in the countenance, in speech, and in action. Now 
the natural world clothes the spiritual world and covers and 
conceals it from our natural sight, just as the material body 
clothes the spiritual body and conceals it from natural sight. 
And yet the spiritual world, which is the habitation of hu- 
_ man souls, is just as near to the natural world and as inti- 

mately connected with it as the soul is with the body. 
There is the veil of the flesh and of earthly matter between 
the two worlds, although man is actually living in both worlds 
- during his natural life, however ignorant or unconscious he 
may be of the fact. The question is, can this veil be lifted ? 
Can man come into open and conscious communication with 
the world of spirits ? 

We have already partly answered this question. The ex- 
periences of seers and prophets of old as recorded in the 
Old Testament, as well as that of the Lord’s apostles and 
: disciples, and of many others, as recorded in the New Tes- 
tament, show that man’s spiritual senses may be opened so 
that he can see and hear things that are not visible and 
audible to his natural senses. When this opening of the 
spiritual senses takes place, the natural senses are closed. 
Let us understand further, that good and evil spirits are 
-always present with man, although spirits do not, ordinarily, 
know this, and it is not according to divine order that they 
should know it, because such knowledge on their part is 
hurtful to man. Spirits, when they come to a man and into 
association with him, enter into all his memory and into all 
his thoughts, the evil ones into his evil thoughts and the 
good ones into his good thoughts. If spirits know that they 
are with man they speak with him and try to control him, 
and to destroy his freedom ; and some of them, if they could, 
would destroy his life. The angels desire to help him in 
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unseen ways without destroying his freedom. While man 
is in freedom he is kept in a state of equilibrium between 
good and evil, or heaven and hell. He is capable of being © 
instructed, led, and guided by the truth which the Lord has 
revealed in His Holy Word. When he is thus led and 
guided by the Lord and not by spirits, he is in the way to 
heaven. He shuns what is evil from a religious principle, 
and trusts in the divine providence. 

We affirm, then, that at certain times in the past, for wise 
purposes, either to reveal a knowledge of heavenly things or 
to strengthen a man in good by angelic visitations, the veil 
that separates the natural world from the spiritual has been 
lifted. This has been effected by the opening of man’s — 
spiritual senses. On the other hand, we teach that to seek 
open intercourse with spirits, for any purporse, is disorderly 
and dangerous, for the reasons I have just stated, namely, 
because man then comes under the influence of spirits in- 
stead of under that of the divine truth and of the Lord and 
His angels. I have admitted the possibility of such open 
intercourse, but I have endeavored to show why it ought not 
to be sought, although it may be permitted by the Lord, as 
all evil is permitted, man being left in freedom to choose 
whom he will serve. The Lord leaves man in freedom even 
to do wrong. He left Saul in freedom to obey or to disobey 
the law against having familiar spirits. 

Another question arises. How can man call forth spirits © 
and put himself in communication with them, so that they 
become familiar spirits? I think that the experience of 
Modern Spiritualists shows that it is done by the subjection 
of the will and thought, and hence of the whole mind, to 
the spirits who desire to control man. How is it in this 
world? Do we not know what a fascinating influence some 
minds have over others—how completely one person can _ 
give himself up to the will of another until he can hardly 
call his soul his own? Now this we know to be a very bad 
thing, and a very real thing—this undue and improper in- 
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fluence of mind over mind. How much worse it may be 
when man gives himself up to the influence of spirits whom 
he cannot see or know, and by continually thinking and de- 
siring to be brought into communication with them, and by 
yielding to the seductive influence of those who have already 
come into such states, is actually willing to do whatever the 
spirits seem to tell him ! 

This kind of thing has existed from very early times, be- 
fore the time of Saul, down to the present day. It is not 
really a new thing ; it has only taken on new forms in these 
latter days. There are many different forms of it. Some 
are trying to investigate it in a somewhat scientific way. 
Societies are formed for psychical research, to investigate 
hypnotism, clairvoyance, and. all forms of apparent super- 
natural manifestation, including the phenomena of dreams. 

I do not regard*this kind of investigation as very useful, 
except for the purpose of exposing trickery and fraud, or as 
likely to lead to satisfactory results. We cannot learn the 
laws of the spiritual world by the same methods that we in- 
vestigate natural phenomena — that is, from a merely natural 
standpoint. We believe that the laws which govern man’s 
spiritual being and existence have now been made known, 
and that the sacred Scriptures can now be explained and 
understood in a new light. All the wonderful spiritual phe- 
nomena recorded in the Bible, especially those in the proph- 
ecies and the book of Revelation, called the Apocalypse, as 
well as the phenomena of Spiritism, can now be explained 
in the light of the doctrines of the New Church. Some 
have fallen into the error of confounding the teachings of 
the New Church with the belief and practices of Spiritual- 
ists, thinking that they are one and the same thing. But 
from what I have advanced, it may be seen that there is a 
wide difference between them. 

We admit that there are different forms of spiritual mani- 
festation ; nor do we judge the hearts of those who have 
come under the influence of Modern Spiritism. But we 
teach, as the most important doctrine, that man should ac- 
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knowledge the Lord as the source of light and love, and His 
Holy Word of divine truth as the means of communication 
with Him. Every departure from this high standard leads 
away from the Lord towards what is evil. It is a remarkable 
fact that Modern Spiritualists do not generally acknowledge 
the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, nor the full inspira- 


_ tion of the Holy Scriptures. The teachings of spirits are 


more relied upon than the teachings of the Bible. It must 


be understood that those spirits who seek to come back to 


earth are of an earthly and corporeal kind. They are like 
the children of Israel when they wanted to go back into 
Egypt. | | 

Again, we are taught that man cannot be associated with 
spirits of any higher quality of life than his own. “ Birds 
of a feather flock together.” Evil men will have evil spirits 
near them; the covetous draw the covetous; the profane, | 
the adulterous, and the deceitful have spirits associated with | 
them who are like themselves. | 

This leads me to the conclusion of our subject. We must 
be prepared for heaven by our life in this world, by learning 
the truth, by loving it and obeying it. We ought not to try 
to climb up some other way. The Lord Jesus Christ is our 
Divine Teacher and our Saviour. All His holy angels are 
present with us, to protect us and defend us. “The angel 
of the Lord encampeth around about them that fear Him 
and delivereth them.” ‘He shall give His angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” | 

We have a battle to fight. It is the battle of life. The 
Philistines and other spiritual enemies are within us and 
about us. We can only subdue them by the spirit of truth 
and love. As we become regenerated, we draw nearer and 
nearer to heaven, and our minds are open to its influences. 
This is the doctrine of the Christian religion. It is the only 


doctrine that will save us from evil and danger, and make 


us worthy of the great inheritance of eternal life. 


WILLARD H. HINKLEY. 
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THE SIGNIFICANT DOCUMENT OF 1729. 


In THE REvIeEw for April, 1896, pages 257 to 262, a little 


pamphlet of 1729 was reprinted. Our attention was called 


to it by the Rev. P. B. Cabell, who spoke of its author as 
unknown. The pamphlet thus reprinted was entitled “The 
Trinity in Unity. Anonymous. Originally printed in 1729. 
William Newberry, London, 1839.’ The significance of 


this brochure lay in its argument that the Lord Jesus Christ 


is the true God, and a compact series of reasons was pre- 
sented. 
The appearance of this old document in our pages led to 


the receipt, from an English friend, of another pamphlet 


called “Some Plain and Short Arguments from Scripture 
proving the Lord Jesus Christ to be the Supreme God, &c. 
Third Edition. London: Richard Hett, 1741.” This con- 
tained a series of Biblical arguments, fifty in number. 
The contents of this pamphlet may be found in THE ReE- 
view for October, 1896, pages 561 to 571. 

‘ We have now received by the kindness of Mr. Charles 
Higham, of London, what we believe to be the original of 
the two above named, for it contains all that we have re- 
printed and more. It is entitled: “A System of Religion, 
Treating of the following Heads: I. Of the Nature of God, 
and that Jesus Christ is the Only One and True God. 
II. Of the Trinity, in a manner wholly differing from either 
the Athanasians or Arians, nearer to the plain literal Text 
of the Scripture, and less liable to philosophical Objections. 
Faithfully collected from a curious Manuscript, found among 
the Papers of Tho. Tomkinson, Gent. London: Printed in 
the year, 1729.” ie 

It would appear from this that the first edition was not 


anonymous, but as nothing can be learned of Thomas Tom- 


kinson, Gentleman, we suppose the name to have been an 
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assumed one. It is also to be noticed that the little book, 
which originally had one hundred and sixteen pages, was 
called «A System of Religion,” and that the subsequent edi- © 
tions narrowed the title. The reason of this we can explain, 
for the original work contains chapters also on “ The Devil,” 
“The Soul’s dying with the Body till the Resurrection,” 
“The Two Principles in Man, good and bad,” “ Predestina- 
tion,” and “ Resurrection,” and these chapters show no other 
light than that of the day. It was probably seen, therefore, 
that the republication of these portions would injure the 
effect of the first and main portion, that concerning the Lord, 
and therefore they were set aside by subsequent editors. 

In this edition there is a brief preface of an unimportant 
kind, but apparently emanating from the author. | It is un- 
signed and is without place or date. | 

_ After the preface the work continues as follows : — 


A SYSTEM OF RELIGION, 
SINGULAR AND SURPRISING. . 


Mat. XIII. 37, 38, 39, 49, 41, 42, 43. 

He answered, and said unto them, He that soweth the good Seed, is 
the Son of Man. 

The Field is the World: The good. Seed are the Children of the 
Kingdom; but the Tares are the Children of the wicked One : 

The Enemy that sowed them is the Devil: The Harvest is the End 
of the World; and the Reapers are the Angels. 

As therefore the Tares are gathered, and burnt in the Fire: So shall 
it be in the End of this World. 

The Son of Man shall send forth his Angels, and they shall gather 
out of his Kingdom all Things that offend, and them that do Int- 
guity : 

And shall cast them into a Furnace of Fire; there shall be wailing 
and gnashing of Teeth. 

Then shall the Righteous shine forth as the Sun in the Kingdom of 
their Father: Who hath Ears to hear let him hear. 
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THE first Doctrine which is taught in this Text, is, Zhat this Son 

_ Of Man is the Lord Jesus Christ; who is the Only True God: 
And tho’ he is call’d by several Titles, as Father, Son, and 
Spirit, yet he is not, nor can he be prov’d to be, any other, 
than ONE personal Glory in the Form of a Man; nor was he 
any other before Time, in Time, and to all Eternity will remain 
so. 


THAT the Son of Man should be the Eternal God is a great 
Mystery to know, and to declare ; yet the Knowledge thereof is 
reveal’d to us so far, that to our Understanding it appears, that 
he who made Man, became /AJ, and dwelt among us. 


HE that-was the Seedsman became Seed himself; therefore 
called (Gen. 3.) the Seed of the Woman, because he took Seed 
of the Virgin Mary, which was that of 4draham, which was that of 
Adam, which was the Seed of GOD: So that he took upon him 
his own Nature, but changed into the Condition of Mortality, by 
dying unto his own Nature which was made mortal, and so quick- 
ning in that mortal Nature, he became the Son of Man as to the 
human Nature; but as to the divine Nature he was the very God 
as well as very Man. | 


JouHN 17. 5. it is written, /¢ ts Life eternal to know the true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent. 


THESE two Distinctions, ( viz.) Zhe true God, and -whom he 
hath sent; doth not divide the Titles into two Persons any more 
than those other Sayings of /au/. Phil. 4. 20. 1 Thes. 1.3. & 
3. 11. [ Vow unto God | and [ our Father be Glory | but it is so 
express’d, referring to the twofold Appearance of God. 


HENCE the Meaning of these Words is no more than if it were 
read thus, ‘It is eternal Life to know that Jesus Christ is the true 
God.” Thus that Scripture is unfolded, and joins, and twists 
itself with this other Scripture, He that hath the Son hath Life. 
2 John 5.12. Now these two Sayings join’d together with a 
third become impregnable. He that hath the Son hath the Father 
also. John 1. 36. | 
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GOD was from Eternity: That is, He was without all Begin- 
ning, and before all Time; therefore let none ask these Ques- 
tions, What was before God? Or how God came to be God? 
For nothing can be before, or after Eternity; nor is there any 
Knowledge of the Beginning of what had no Beginning. There- 


‘fore a Being that is from Eternity cannot know its own Begin- 


ning. God was himself alone, before any sensible living Creature 
appear’d in his Sight, and yet did he not want Company to asso- 
ciate himself with, because he was a Kingdom in himself. For 
this we are to mind, that our God is a Kingdom Himself, and a _ 
Kingdom IN HimseE tr; therefore in his mortal State he call’d 
himself the Kingdom. Zuke 10. 11. And John calls him after 
his Glorification, the New Jerusalem, and the City of God. Rev. 
St. 3. 


AND our Lord may most fitly be call’d a Kingdom and City, if 
we seriously ponder in our Minds, the Variety of those divine 
Qualifications that are inherent in his blessed Person: For these 
glorious and heavenly Properties, operating in the Person of God, 
do make him become a City in himself; for what Necessity of 
much Company without, when there is such Society within, and 
in such Harmony ; and it must needs be, in that it all ames 
from one divine Voice. : 


A Taste of this is most livelily felt by many of these Children 
of the Kingdom ; for as their Lord is, so are they in their Meas- 
ure ; for the divine Nature in them came from the same Fountain. 
Now those that have these Companions within, have many Times © 
more Variety of Pleasures, than if they had an hundred Com- 
panions without, unless they be such that in Wisdom and Nature 
answer to the spiritual Companions within ; shen, if they do, there 
is a blessed Union. Even thus it was with God, he having these 
divine Properties infinitely dwelling in him, must needs possess 
full Satisfaction in himself ; and not only so, but from his heav- 
enly and blessed Nature of unutterable Infinity, he must, of 
Necessity, abound with continual new Joys and new ravishing 
Glories. 


WHEREFORE from his divine Revelation of himself to himself, 
and Increase of new Wisdom, Power and Glory, he did see that 
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his unsearchable Wisdom lay hid in the infinite Power of his 
Word speaking ; the Knowledge of his mighty Power, together 
with his royal Will and Pleasure, was the glorious Wheel, that 
mov’d him to form living Creatures to appear in his Sight. — 


_ Wuicu, upon the Counsel of his Will, he did most abundantly. 

ANGELZSand ME Nwere the Chief, being made purposely 
for his spiritual Society ; and then did the Creator take Pleasure 
in the Works of his Hands: The Word Hand is us’d, because 
the Hand is an Emblem.of Power. But the Creator’s Work in 
the Creation of every Thing, was without Bodily Labour; it 
in the Virtue of his em speaking only. 


AND now had the most high God enlarg’d his Kingdom, and. 
got spiritual Companions without him, J/en and Angels ; but Man 
is the Chief, he having the nearest Fellowship. 1 /ohn 13. 


Cuap. II. 


I. That there is no Waters without a 
Il. Zhat the Creator is God of a glorious Form from all E ternity. 
III. That God is in the form of a Man. — 


THERE is an absolute N ecessity tai God to continue and 
remain in his own divine Center, and so for ever be a distinct 
glorious Being ; that as in Time he gave Being to every Creature, 
so there should still be, and remain an everlasting Distinction 
between the changeable Creature and the unchangeable Creator. 
For if it were, as some have imagin’d, that the Creator was an in- 
finite Spirit, that is, of /njfinite Jmmensity, without any Body or 
Form ; and that this formless Spirit infus’d itself into the whole 
Creation, then could there be no God at all, unless the Creature 
were God, it all participating of his Spirit, in that its Life were 
God’s Life and Spirit, and then there would be as many Gods as 
living Creatures, and the Ox and Ass were more noble than an 
Angel. 


WE are, idee not to imagine, that the uncreated Maj- 
esty, before he became Flesh, did consist of Elementary Matter, 
but was a bright shining Glory of uncompounded Purity, of so 
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unutterable a Nature, as that it was swifter than Thought, clearer 
than Crystal, more pure than the purest Gold, and infinitely more 
glorious than the Sun. 


MOREOVER, altho’ the Body of the uncreated Majesty was of 
_ $0 pure, thin, soft, light and sweet a Nature; yet was it abso- 
-lutely, from the Crown of his glorious Head to the Sole of his 
divine Feet, like unto the first Man Adam; it was not the Visi- 
bility of their Persons that differ’d, but the Glory of them only. 
Behold, and wonder, that this infinite spiritual Body should change 
itself into Flesh! yea, be wrapt up in Flesh, and remain now in 
a Body of Flesh and Bone! But this Body being now glorifi’d is 
as glorious, yea, this his Body of Flesh and Bone is more glorious 
than it was before, when it was a spiritual Body; for a very 
Glimpse of this his.now Body of Flesh and Bone glorify’d, strook 
Paul blind; and so it would have dazl’d /ohn’s Eyes too, if his 
Eyes had not been strengthened above Nature, or the Person of | 
Jesus presented unto him with a Part of his Glory vail’d. And 
tho’ the Creator did in Time change his God-head Glory into 
Flesh: yet the Purity of his Nature neither was, nor could be © 
chang’d, but only his Infinity led down into Flesh for a Season, — 
that he might, for an everlasting Astonishment unto Men and 
Angels, cloath his God-head Spirit with pure human Flesh. 


Anp altho’ the uncreated Majesty was of so pure, thin, light, | 
soft and sweet a Nature when a spiritual Body, and in this glo- 
rify’d Body of Flesh and Bone more glorious, yet was it: before 
Time, in Time, and to all Eternity no other than ONE personal 
Glory in the Form of a Man; for ( as is said before.) it is abso- 
lutely from the Crown of his glorious Head to the Sole of his 

_ divine Feet, like unto the first Man Adam; not the Visibility of 
_ their Persons that differ’d, but the Glory of them only. 


For do you not find it written, P%2/. 2. 6, & 7. that Christ is 
not only Equa with the Father, but, in the Very Form of God? 
then must God be in the very Form of Man, if Christ was in the 
Form of a Man. q 


AcaIn doth not the Scripture abundantly prove this? What is 
the Meaning of Moses, when ‘he said, that God created Man in 
his own /mage, and in his own Likeness? Had not these Words 
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relation to Adam’s Body as well as his Spirit? It is indeed writ- 
ten, Zphes.4. 29. that We are created after the Image oy God in 
Righteousness and Foliness. 


Can Righteousness and Holiness act forth themselves without 
a Body? Or do you ever read, that Righteousness and Holiness 
were ever acted forth, in, or by any other Form but the Form of a 
Man? When God said, Be ye holy as I am holy; what! must 
the Souls run out of the Bodies to be like him! If they did, 
they would be nothing. Where would Mercy and Justice, Meek- 
ness and Humility be found? There could be no such Virtues 
known, or have Being, were they not found to center in a Body. 
It is said, We are created into Christ Jesus unto good Works; can 
good Works be done by the Soul without the Body? ; 


‘THE Reason of this Doctrine’s being so resisted by the learned 
Philosophers, is through the Narrowness of their Understandings, 
in not being able to conceive, that because they themselves have 
vile and vicious Lusts, that therefore whatsoever is in the Form 
of a Man must have all the Evils and Frailties of themselves. 


ANp tho’ it may be true, that several of the great heathen 
Philosophers, and also the /ews, have oppos’d this Doctrine; and 
that also many of those who pretend to Christianity, have mix’d 
their own carnal Reason with the Scriptures, and thereby cor- 
rupted the Meanings of the Texts, and resisted the Truth; yet 
this doth nothing avail, for Antiguity and Tradition cannot make 
Error and Falsehood TRuTH, notwithstanding Custom and Prac- 
tice may have for a Time establish’d them; for there have been 
wrong Principles ever since Cain, therefore in Matters of Relig- 
ion there is no pleading of Antiquity, Custom and Tradition ; for 
Antichrist was in Cain before Christ was in Aded/. 


Tuis is the Doctrine and Language of Moses, and all the true 
Prophets; that God hath a Slorious Body, and that —_ in the 
Form of a Man. 


Moses’s Testimony is, that God created Man in his own Jmage, 
 Similitude and Likeness: We also saith, that God /a/k’d with 
Adam, and walk’d with Enoch; and Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
talk’d with God ; and it was God that wrestled with Jacob; not 
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that God’s spiritual Body was chang’d from its Nature, but only 
vailed with a solid Substance. Much as the Angels, when they 
appeared to our Forefathers ; they then, as it were, divested them- 
selves of their Glory, and appear’d as mortaliz’d for a Season, 
and so did eat and drink with Men as if they had been mortal; 
when as it is certain, that they remain’d spiritual, and the Meat 
they eat did not pass through them as it doth with Man, but was 
dissolv’d or swallow’d up in their own Nature; for their internal 
fiery Glory did convert it into its own Substance, as we find the 
Nature of Fire is to diminish a Substance, and take it into itself. 


Tuus when the Great JEHOVAH hath appear’d unto Man, he 
hath either vail’d himself, or vail’d the Eyes of his Servants, that 
his Glory might appear, but as their Spirits might be capable to 
behold it ; for no mortal Eye is able to behold God in the Glory 
of his Essence and Person. : | 


THEREFORE, when the glorious God, upon the Request of 
Moses, would manifest unto him his personal Presence in his Form 
and Glory ; yet nevertheless was he constrain’d to cover the Eyes 
of Moses, whilst his Face and fiery flaming Eyes were towards 
him ; to the End that A/oses might have Power in the Organ of 
his external Eye, to behold the Glory of his Back-Parts. Where- 
fore the Lord put Moses in the Clift of a Rock, and laid his 
Hand on Moses’s Face, until he had passed by, because his Face 
was too glorious for mortal Eyes to behold. 


Moses saith, that God Jooked down from Heaven; that God 
came down from Heaven; that God went up to Heaven; that 
God heard ; that God saw, that God had Zyes, Ears, Hands and 
Mouth, whereby he spake the ten Words of the Law; and not 
only so, but he wrote them with his Fingers. 


MorEovER, Doth not David attribute Hands, Ears, Mouth and 
Tongue unto his God. And in the 94th Psalm he proveth unde- 
niably, that God hath all these Parts of a Body. In that Psalm, 
David was troubled to see Wickedness so much abound, and he 
shews the Cause wherefore it was; that the Hearts of Wicked 
Men were fully set in them to do evil; and it was because they 

thought God was some infinite form/ess Spirit that could neither 
hear nor understand. But for this their wicked Imagination 
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David calls them Foo/s and Brutish People; and convinces them 
of their Ignorance, telling them; that He that made the Eye, 

shall he not see; and he that planted the Ear, shall he not hear; 

and he that teacheth Man Knowledge, shall he not have a Heart of 
his own to understand? © 


We pause here because what follows under the heading, 
“The Father, Son, and Spirit are one Essence,” has been 
reprinted in our issue for April, 1896, and what comes next 
under the heading, ‘That the Man Jesus Christ is this Only 
One and True God we shall further prove by the following 
strong and unanswerable Arguments,” has been reprinted | 
in our issue for October, 1896. | 
It is interesting to trace this production back to its first 
edition and to see that this doctrine concerning the Lord was 
deemed so important, as to be sent forth again in a second 
edition, which we have not seen, and again in a third edition 
in 1741, and once more at least in 1839. The author went 
but a little way toward enunciating the doctrine as the New 
Church has it, and his limitations are made very plain by 
his views on other subjects, but he did what he could to 
revive that great doctrine of the early church that “in Jesus 
Christ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
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THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLUTION IN THE 


LIGHT OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


PART I. — INTRODUCTION. 


THE Hypothesis of Evolution, as presented to the world 
by its leading advocates, is a form of attack upon the 
verities of the Christian religion so plausible in its methods, 
and at the same time so destructive in its tendencies, that. 


the church, without doubt, has never been forced to meet so 


dangerous an enemy. It is helped on by intimations which 
appeal to the vanity of those whom it seeks to win, since it 
leads them to suppose that to accept it is a proof of high 
culture. It is, therefore, peculiarly fitted to draw from the 
scientific class, which is small, and from the class which de- 
sires to be thought scientific, which is large. 

This subject is of especial concern to the New Church. 
For while the other great divisions of the Christian Church, 
in the protection of their own people, can meet the claims 
of evolution with simple denial only, or, at most, by dispu- 


‘ting the data or their alleged implications, the New Church 


has a system of cosmogony, which, whether accepted or de- 


nied, right or wrong, is as opposite to the theory of evolution | 


as design from chance, as light from darkness. 

Unlike the man of the old church, he who writes in de- 
fence of the doctrines of the New Church draws his strength 
for effective exposition from a source which to those whom 
he addresses is a source of authority; and those who doubt 
or deny that authority, whether within or without the sup- 
posed confines of the New Church, will have but little or no 
concern in a presentation of the subject in the way indi- 
cated. 

At the start, let our position be understood, that the wri- 
tings of Swedenborg area revelation; and, moreover, that 
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this revelation is itself a fulfilled Scriptural prophecy. It is 
then the truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Differing opinions upon the meaning of any given pas- 
sage arising out of personal bias, insufficient knowledge, 
narrowness, or the traditional hold of false impressions, there 
_ will be ; yet he who ranks these books as containing a body 
of truth revealed from heaven, must know that what first 
and last is the test of sound exposition, is that each truth is 
séen to be an integral part of one grand harmonious whole. 
A sound exposition of Swedenborg is second only in impor- 
_ tance to that of Holy Scripture. Such an exposition then 
should be guarded and sustained by an invincible array of 
citations, that we may not make the dangerous mistake of 
adopting a false and pernicious dogma and giving it a set- _ 
ting in a creed of heaven-descended truths. Plainly such 
sound exposition is alone of any value whatever. Therefore, 
what any one thinks about the creation of man is of no 
more consequence than what he thinks of the silver ques- 
tion, or the single tax. Not that I would depreciate the 
value of any one’s opinions on these rife questions. But the 
revelations of the New Church are outside the pale of con- 
jecture. They are from heaven. This is our footing. We 
cannot, therefore, show much favor to what men think upon 
subjects within the range of Swedenborg’s teachings. What 
we want in any given instance, is a clear and sound interpre- 
tation. | 
It is certain, as above said, that any single constituent 
doctrine in this great system of truth must be in harmony 
and coherence with all the others, even as any single inte- 
gral part of an architectural structure is itself an element 
and a sharer in the beauty and symmetry of the whole. If, 
then, you prove the theory of evolution out of harmony and 
compatibility with the teachings of the New Church, you 

will not hesitate to cast it out as a baleful, destructive 
_ heresy. On the other hand, accept this hypothesis of evo- 
_ lution as it is presented by its greatest advocates, and tak- 
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ing their word for it, if you have logical ability enough to 
see whither you are being led, you will discredit, not alone 
the authority of Swedenborg, but his revelations also, as the 
‘“‘ baseless fabric of a vision.” | 

What, then, are some of the doctrines with which this 
vaunted theory is at variance? It chimes not with the 
teachings of the church upon the creation of man [homo] 
and of woman. The Creation of Man is declared by Swe- 
denborg to be the theme of Part V. of the treatise on the 
‘Divine Love and Wisdom;” and the creation of woman 
out of man is plainly described in the work on “ Conjugial 
Love.” Now if the principle of evolution be sound, it is 
inconceivable that Swedenborg, while thus avowedly treat- 
ing of the creation of man and woman, in view of the pub-— 
lication of the product of his pen for the instruction of the 
world for all time, should have written not a word in sup- | 
port of the boasted law of descent; and, moreover, if the 
theory of evolution, as set forth by Darwin, Spencer, Hux- 
ley, and Haeckel, be founded on the eternal truth of cosmol- 
ogy, Swedenborg, beyond a doubt, was a self-deceived man? 

The theory is, moreover, at war with the teachings of the 
church on the laws of order established at creation. The 
language is so plain, so unequivocal, that no man of sound 
understanding could accept it, and not on the instant reject 
Darwinism. The language is, “All things in the universe 
were from the beginning created in their order” (True 
Christian Religion, 54). And they “were created in that 
order, so that they may subsist each one by itself” (/d7d., 
53). And thus created, “not even by the omnipotence of 
God can He change a goat into a sheep, or a wolf into a lamb, 
or a vulture into a dove, or the contrary; for it is contrary 
to the laws of order, of which not even a tittle can fall to 
the ground” (/éid., 72). “He created the world from the 
order in Himself, and thus into the order in which He is; 
and He stamped upon the universe, and upon all and every 
part of it, its proper order, upon man, beast, bird, fish, and 
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worm, and tree of every kind, nay, upon the grass, its own > 
order” (/ézd., 73). Observe that they were created in their 
own order, that they might subsist in their own order. 

If here at the very threshold of this investigation we 
should stop, the case as between the Darwinians and their 
opponents would be closed with all those persons whose 
final appeal is to the authority of Swedenborg. I refer to 
the declaration that all things of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms were “from the beginning created in their own 
order.” Tocreate is not to procreate; and being “ created” 
is distinguished from being “born” by Swedenborg in ex- 
press terms, as will be seen below. And as Darwinism 
is “development by descent,” there is no room for it in a 
system which virtually declares that the first parents of man 
and of animals, and the first forms in the vegetable world, 
were created in perfection in the order in which in their re- 
spective places they are in the created universe. Nor has 
the potency of “development by descent” been active if 
the objects of creation, animate and inanimate, were in the 
very “beginning” created in the perfection of order; since 
descent succeeds beginning, and beginning precedes descent. 
The headings of the chapters from which I have quoted 
above are concerning God, the Creator, and the creation of 
the universe. It manifestly does not refer to the periods of 
time with which the evolutionist liberally supplies himself to 
effect necessary changes along the line of descent, but it 
refers to the beginning of things; and despite any attempts _ 
at garbling, or of wrenching away from its obvious sense 
the language here quoted, it stands beyond cavil or dispute, 
on the one hand as a disclaimer of evolution, and on the 
other as authority to support, as an article of faith, that man, 
animals, trees, and plants were in the beginning created by 
the Creator of the universe, each after its own. kind in the 
perfection of order; and in that order they subsisted. That 
is, the order in which they were created, these progenitors 
by procreation imparted in their respective lines of descent 
to succeeding generations. By 
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Again, the theory of descent conflicts with “True Chris- 
tian Religion,” 78, and the conflict is destructive of one or 
the other. The declaration that things in the natural world 
were created instantaneously at the beginning cannot be 
true unless the assertion that they were not so created is 
false. It cannot be denied that instantaneity cannot be 
predicated of a process of production which is completed 


only after the lapse of centuries of growth. To say, as has 


been virtually said, that Swedenborg does not mean here 
what he really does say, is to say that he says what he does 
not mean. It may be said here that the language used by 
Swedenborg in “True Christian Religion,” 78, is, without 
including what is substantially a reiteration of the same 
truth in “ Apocalypse Explained,” repeated in three several 
instances. 

Here is where the theory of evolution meets in downright 
antagonism the common faith in instantaneous creation. 


This, according to Huxley, is to evolution the alternative 


hypothesis. In the conflict, being incredible, as he says, it 
must give way to the hypothesis which is credible, and which — 
rejects at once instantaneous creation, and substitutes in 


_ its place the doctrine of descent. 


This theory, moreover, repudiates the Sueintion of Swe- 
denborg that in man, at creation, was implanted the love of 
the neighbor ; and that he was then imbued with love and 
wisdom, and -with intuitions far beyond our reach to-day. 


And, set forth as it is in the law of the genetic succession 


of species, it stands in absolute opposition to his teachings 


that every species remains its own species; and that from 


seed nothing can be produced but wang is similar to itself 
and its own. 
It is manifest from this that the antagonism between the 


system of cosmogony laid down in the teachings of Swe- 
denborg, and the assumed law of descent, is absolute. If 


both are distinctly perceived, they will be so set off against 
each other by incisive lines of separation that beliet in one 
will compel unbelief in the other. 
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The theory of descent is subtle and almost formulated 
atheism. It is a vital question, that of its acceptance by the | 
Christian world, because if it were possible to maintain it in ‘ 
its integrity, its effect on the Christian faith would be to 
take out of it the element of the supernatural ; and it would 
then fall down to the level of the ethnic religions of the 
world. Now and then some one thinks he has discovered a 
way by which evolution can be linked to Christianity. But 
those daring men who are the champions of evolution know 
that if they gain adherents from men who, having been in 
the persuasion. of Christianity find no difficulty in supple- 
menting to it the law of descent, they have inoculated them 
as with a slow poison; for then a sound Christian faith can- 
not be maintained in its integrity. 

Evolution is regarded by its votaries as having disposed 
of the cherished idea of centuries that the adaptation of 
means to an anticipated end is an indisputable proof of de- 
sign. It is manifest that the existence of design proves the 
existence of adesigner. But evolution holds that the end was 
not foreseen ; that the apparent means to an end are not 
brought into action by design; but without a purpose, from 
necessity the changes are wrought in the organism by the 
environment. The idea of the Divine Prescience, hitherto 
regarded as demonstrated by the evidence of design, is elim- 
inated ; and the discovery is supposed to be made that the 
effectiveness of the means to a definite end is not brought 
about by teleological prevision, but by the force of external 
conditions pressing upon the potencies of the organs, or of 
the organisms, in such a way as to bring about an adaptation 
to the environment, as that of the eye to light, the ear to 
sound, and so on with the other senses. 

To say, then, that a form of subtle. atheism lies in the 
hypothesis under consideration is certainly not an overstate- 
ment. It displaces, as we have seen, the only argument to 
prove to the skeptical natural mind the existence of the Su- 
preme Being. Now it matters but little that some persons 
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cannot see any danger in the denial of design, nor therefore 
‘ why they may not embrace with an undisturbed faith a 
theory of creation which repudiates the supernatural, and is 
of consequence, as they suppose, purely scientific. Truly 
the Christian religion is not in our keeping to save or de- 
stroy, nor in that of enemies and scoffers. It is in the 
Lord’s keeping ; and in his own time “the earth will be full 
of the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.” But, humanly speaking, let evolution enter 
_into our churches and take possession of the preachers’ 
desks, and the faith of the people would slowly wither away, 
and worship would be either a formality or a mockery. Why? 
do you ask? Because heartless atheism and the Christian 
faith cannot abide together in the mind, nor in the heart. 
Already it is near, and indeed is at the doors. There are 
some well-meaning persons who have given their assent to it 
as the fashion of the day, who, if its guise as a pretended 
4 handmaid of Christianity were stripped from it, and its power 
of mischief and even of destruction thus discovered; would 
throw it up at once. 

One of the forms in which evolution has lately presented 
itself is in this way: It is said that man came not into being 
as the last product in the successive evolution or descent of 
higher forms of life from lower, but nevertheless he started 
from vital and bodily conditions which are indeed predicable 
of the lowest forms of life which it is possible to conceive of 
by the imagination. This is no improvement on the original © 
theory. It comes to this virtually, that man began to be in 
as low a form as a jelly fish, and has passed through all the 
intermediate stages from that beginning to his present state 
of development. The ape was not his recent ancestor ; it 
was a man as low in the scale of being as an ape. Though 
the jelly fish was not one of his earliest ancestors, it was a 
man as low in the scale of being as a jelly fish. It is not 
easy to see any important difference in conditions between : 
those of a jelly fish whose posterity would continually develop 
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-and improve until the hidden man, at last, was produced, 


and those of a jelly fish whose posterity would continually 
develop and improve, by the production of the intermediate 
species of animated life, at last producing man himself. But 
there is a difference on the score of logic in favor of origi- 
nal Darwinism. We are not told by those persons who have 
embraced the new Darwinism whether man was in the be- 
ginning created the jelly-fish man, or whether the jelly-man 
came into being by the Darwinian process. If the latter, 
it is certainly reduced to an absurdity ; and if the former, it 
would seem to be as fully within the range of Omnipotent 
creative power to create man with human intuitions as with 
beastly instincts ; and quite as credible that man came into 
being by instantaneous creation as that he descended from a 
centaur or a mermaid, or some other creature part man and 
part animal, the creation of which at the beginning, it is 
supposed, is not so much of a strain upon one’s faith. 

But this error will soon disappear. Give pure Darwinism a 


_ fair chance at it, and you will soon have an example of the 
operation of the law of the survival of the fittest. 


With a single exception no attempt to make the theory of 
evolution seem rational on New-Church grounds has come 
to my notice. But in one of our periodicals a while ago it 
was said that some one had “ pointed out” that for God to 
create man “immediately” would be to make man the incar- 
nation of God. No reason is given for this assertion. The 
notion came, doubtless, of a somewhat crude conception of 
the teachings of Swedenborg about the spiritual sun and its 
radiant belts. But as to that, no matter. The point is this: 
If by bringing man into being by the immediate act of the 
Creator is to make the creature the incarnation of the Crea- 
tor, it is then an incarnation of the Creator to bring into 
being the humblest conceivable forms from which man, as 
these persons suppose, sprang. The difficulty, it will be 
seen, is met and disposed of in the same fashion as that in 
the puzzling question on what rests the world in space, which 
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was answered by the suggestion that quite likely it was on 
the back of a big tortoise. 2 

A plain statement of this piece of sophistry seems like 
ridicule, but my words are not those of ridicule. ‘“ Immedi- 
ately” may mean with these people without intervening forms 
of life, or it may be used as synonymous with instantly. In 
either case this criticism is not unjust: In fact, I do not 
consider these conjectures on which I have commented 
worthy of critical notice except on the score of their ten- 
dency of producing a mischievous effect on a certain class 
of minds. 

But there is another phase of this baleful persuasion which 
is more dangerous than that which we have just been con- 
sidering. I refer to the admission made by some readers 
of Swedenborg that the advent of the Lord in being born of 
the Virgin Mary is to be explained in the same manner, be- 
cause it is by the same creative process, as is the descent of 
species. Now I aver that no one can hold that sacred mys- 
tery as explained by any supposed parallelism in the evolu- 
tion of fishes and reptiles from what are assumed to be their 
respective ancestors, without implanting in his mind a false — 
conceit wholly at war with the true doctrine of the Lord’s | 
advent, and which is a blasphemous degradation of the fun- 
damental truth of the Christian religion. And worse and . 


more offensive still is it in view of the fact that the assumed 


Jaw of the propagation of species, that the higher and more 
complex in organization are the progeny of the lower and 
less complex in organization, has no foundation whatever in 
the cosmological system of Swedenborg. And having no 
such foundation it can never gain a foothold in a community 
or a church where the formulas of belief on sacred subjects 
are acquired by the study and clear apprehension of divine 
truth as revealed by Swedenborg. | 

This outcome of evolution is just what was predicted long 
ago by its Christian opponents. It was seen that if you ad- 
mit the claims of the Darwinians, that in the lapse of time 
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generations of men come forth more complexly organized 
than their predecessors, and thus with more perfect powers, 
then all that the Lord Jesus Christ was as a teacher and a 
man would be reached in the future history of the race. 

One of the most effective means of conveying abstruse 


_ truth to the mind is through the illustration imparted by an 


example where the analogy is seen to be obvious, and is at 
the same time exact ; and one of the most effective means 


of conveying error is the employment of illustrations where 


there is a superficial similarity, but none interiorly. This isa 
common source of fallacy and consequent mischief. Hence 
so holy a doctrine as that referred to above may be profanely 
falsified by being allied with an unhallowed factitious theory. 
Now in the case before us it is at first assumed that in the 
succession of species from the lowest to the highest forms, 
there has been in each advancing step from one species to 
another, as one has irreverently said, a miraculous concep- 
tion — shocking language used in that connection, and 
which I would not reproduce here did I not deem it the more 
effectual way of dealing with this hideous error. There 
were conjoint masculine and feminine vital potencies in ac- 
tivity in the begetting severally of the new species, and to 


each God imparted the new life. This, as I understand it, 


is the view of some, but not of all, of the evolutionists: of 
most recent type. It is assumed, therefore, that in the evo- 
lution of each new species in the animal kingdom there are 
two finite instrumentalities, the masculine and feminine. 
Nevertheless, it is declared.that the incarnation, as it is 
called, and particularly that feature of it, the conception of 
the virgin mother, is explained by the discovery that every 
new species of animal brought forth in the way and manner 
pointed out in this improved theory of evolution, is so exact 
a parallel that it is really a case in each instance of miracu- 
lous conception. To get the full force of this monstrous 


_ fallacy, let the reader, for a moment, carry over in his imag- 


ination into the realm of Christian theology the conditions 
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of the procreation of the new species of animal by an animal 
sire and an animal mother; and if he be not very obtuse, he 
will see that into that theology he has brought the Socinian 
heresy. | 

I am not unfairly presenting this theory. It is held by 


those people that the parallelism referred to is so exact 


that in every instance the conceptive and gestatory process 
in bringing a new animal into being is the same as that 
which is called by the same distinctive, holy term, the mirac- 
ulous conception. And if they are so much alike as to re- 
quire the same terminology in description, they cannot at the 
same time be so unlike that one is what the other is not. 

It is not to be doubted that so far as this gains access into 
the mind and heart of one who has received the doctrine of 
the Lord, it enters to debase and corrupt. Imagine it: first, 
to accept the truths of LUKEi., ii. and then to be instructed 


that the analogue of that holy event, the Conception of the 


Virgin, is the initiament— guessed at—of the way in 
the animal kingdom of getting a bird from a reptile ancestry. 
The miraculous conception then is no miracle. It is an ex- 


ample only of bringing into being species of higher type 


than those brought into being before. And any Darwinian 


_who desired the overthrow of the Christian religion more 


than the establishfhent in its integrity of his theory, if he 
were not satisfied with this generous concession, would be 
hard to please. | 

The parallelism just set forth, in which it is assumed that 
the foetal animal comes into being by the conjoined male and 
female procreative energies, is alternative with that which | 
assumes that in the origin of species each first parent of its 
own kind was brought into being without the cooperation of 
the procreative function of the male. And the supposed 
higher instance of like conception and gestation is pointed 
at in that most holy subject of reverent contemplation, the 
conception of the virgin mother. Now the new species thus 
formed in the womb of the animal mother without the soul 
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of the male of her own species, can have a body only which 
the mother can give of her own flesh and blood. The new 
species, then, must in some way be provided with a body 


corresponding to the soul of the higher species, which by 


some unexplained means here at the initiament entered into 
the body. And that this may be brought about, that body 
must pass through a renovating process analogous in its con- 
ception to the Glorification! For the body being that of a 
fish, for instance, by successive changes of structure through 
long periods of time becomes the body of a bird. These 
changes must take place not only to establish a correspond- 


‘ence between the body and the soul, the soul being that of 


the new species, but they must also take place to maintain 
the integrity of parallelism. 

Again, unless the female, in producing a new and higher 
species, endows each one with her own powers of prolification 
without the help of the male, she must, in order to perpetuate 
the species, bring forth twin young, male and female. Copula- 
tion of her issue with the male or female, as the case re- 
quired, of an inferior species, would result in the deteriora- 
tion of the stock, and by the conditions there are none of - 
the superior species to improve the breed by crossing. 

Besides this conjectural provision for continuing the new 
species in the world by the propagation of twins, male and 


female, at the start, there is the hypothesis of the giving 


birth to the male only of the new species, which would 
seem to harmonize the matter, as an instance of miracu- 
lous conception, as it has been called, with the holy event 
which is called by the same distinctive term, and which to 
apply in any other way than according to its distinctive use 
in the Christian world is simply shocking. But unfortu- 
nately, this conceit of bringing the imagined likeness of the 
two events into harmony, cuts off any hope of a posterity. 
And the hypothesis of giving birth to the female only of 


the new species, and thus providing for the succession, by a 


continual series of conceptions without the cooperation of 
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the male, breaks down the analogy, since the result is female 
issue alone. I trace this analogy that the reader may see 
how a great doctrine may be degraded by the wholly unwar- 
ranted assumption to which I have called the reader’s atten- 
tion. If the same divine method obtains in the creation of 
species as in the coming of the Lord into the world, it is 
plain that there can be no deviation from a perfect parallel- 
ism in the case, for each one must be typical of the other. 
They may differ in degree, but not in details. 

I do not understand that those persons who think that the 
men of our generation sprang from an ancestry so low in 
the scale of intelligence that they may be properly called — 
human animals or bestial men, believe also in the sole ma- 
ternal origin of the species. Neither do they, that I am 
aware of, suggest, in the conception of a new species in the 
animal kingdom, the analogy which I have felt constrained 
to condemn. In fact, as intimated above, I am not aware 
that the necessity of accounting for man’s primeval ancestry 
has ever been with those persons a disturbing consideration. 
But they do certainly start from unfounded premises which 
involve the supposed law of continuous complexity in de- 
scent, which establishes the simple relation of greater and 
less development among animals, and that leads to Socinian- 
ism. It differs from Darwinism, as has been said, in that 
“it holds that the line of descent was not from low beginnings 
through the ape to man, but was along a line of its own, into 
the blood of which, somewhere along the line, would be in- 
jected a human strain. Now, manifestly, there is no impor- 
_ tance in a difference which displaces the ape in the line of 

descent and puts there an animal which has some other 
name but is of the same mental grade. It is illogical to say 
that this animal is not the same because it has human quali- 
ties, for if man commenced his career of development from 
the lowest conceivable forms, and passed through all the in- 
_ termediate stages of development up to the present standard, 
then somewhere along the line he must have entered into 
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and enjoyed the simian stage, its mental state being, as in- 


cluded therein, a part of the experience of his race. The 


difference is not real; it is simply verbal. It is, therefore, 
more objectionable than pure Darwinism, because unlike the 
original theory, it is neither plausible, scientific, nor logical. 


But it is as baleful as the theory it is thought to improve. 


For with Darwinism, it leads the unwary by means of an 
undeniable logical sequence to admit that though our Lord 
was the most highly advanced of all of the generation from 
which He sprang, He was, nevertheless, a type of the gener- 
ation which, in regular succession, was to follow that of His 
own time; and that would lead one into the Socinian per- 
suasion, yet going farther than Socinus himself would justify, 
in that the Lord’s supernal excellence would not be neces- 
sarily exceptional even in His own generation. 

All these uninteresting imagined improvements on the Dar- 
winian doctrine of descent lead to skepticism. Darwin and 
his followers provide by the operation of natural law for the 
existence of all forms of life from the lowest to the highest, 
and the sway of this potent law comes either to an end, or 
reaches a place of relay in Socinianism. For if, in the 
potency of reproduction in all the forms of animal life, there 
is the essential power of producing young of an advanced 


type, then by the cumulation of hereditary states in long. 


periods along the line of descent, differences at fixed points 
would become broad enough to correspond with the old divi- 
sions in classification of classes, genera, species, and varia- 
tions. No matter in this connection that the Darwinian 
disallows these categorical divisions and insists that simply 
continuity only with indistinguishable shades of difference is 
the product of power of reproduction in animate life. 

The absence of satisfactory evidence that there is such a 
- concatenation from lowest to highest of all the species in 
the animal world, is provided for by the fictions of missing 


links and persistent types. These two in reserve meet all — 


contingencies in that direction. Thus the evolutionist has 
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accounted for these wonderful and complex relations, greater 
and less, near and remote, answering to the terms genera 
and species — relations brought about by the operation of a 
law the existence of which is unknown outside the writings 
of the New Church ; and which, if proved to have no ex- 
istence in nature, would prove at the same time destructive 
of the New-Church system of truth as a system, from be- 
ginning to end. Thus, as said above, has the evolutionist 
accounted for what he calls the seeming distinctions of genera 
and species ; and he has also provided a way to explain the 
existence of man upon the earth without being created by a 
creator. 

The fact is, that these conceits which have been recently 


started up with the design of harmonizing New-Church 


teaching with the theory of descent by making them to one — 
another complementary, are mere assumptions, and are no 
more deserving of respect than any other offhand, ground- 
less guess upon a grave subject of human interest. Knowl- | 
edge which pertains to the creation of the universe, “ with 
all that it inhabits,” can come to us by revelation only, either 
in definite and unequivocal terms, or in clearly-stated com- 
prehensive truths which, beyond a doubt, are inclusive of 
them ; and all conjecture in this, the domain of faith, all © 
opinions and all explanations which will not bear scrutiny 
and test under this rule should be pan eschewed by all 
earnest New-Churchmen. 

It matters not, as stated above, that there are persons 
who, though they count themselves as- evolutionists of the 
type in question, are, nevertheless, not Socinians. Indeed, 


such persons may assent to the doctrine of the Divine Hu- 


man. But only by keeping the theory and the doctrine far 
apart from each other in their minds can they do so. To 
unite them as harmonious expressions of one law and as 
operating in their respective fields, explanatory of each other, 
is to unite the false and the true; and that effects the falsi- 


fication of truth. 
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But addressing an unbelieving world, and employing the 
means which the new theory seems to afford for confirming 
faith, your premises lead to Socianism ; and contravene the 
doctrine of the Divine Human. This, the great doctrine of 
the church, has with it no relationship, no points of harmo- 
nious union. Let the Christian apologist accept the Dar- 
winian postulates and his case is lost. And worse for him 
is it to accept it so modified as to be imagined the handmaid 
of the Christian religion. 

The champions of evolution are consistent in rejecting 
the supernatural. Not one of them believes in the divine 
origin of Christianity. Of the incongruous conjunction of 
the belief in evolution and the faith in miracles, Spencer 
says, contemptuously: “A clergyman known to me as ac- 
cepting the doctrine of the natural evolution of the species, 
nevertheless, proposes to accept literally that God formed 
man of the dust of the ground and breathed into man’s 
nostrils the breath of life. An incongruity of belief which 
may almost pair off with” [here he brings in a sneer at the 
Holy Communion, the words of which I do not quote]. 
“ The hypothesis of special creation,” he says, “turns out to— 
be worthless ; worthless by its derivation (a Hebrew myth) 
and without evidence” -(Spencer’s Biology, Vol. I., p. 342; 
Note, p. 466). “Circumcision,” he says, contemptuously, 
“is found among the savages of Australia” (Principles of 
Sociology, p. 119). “The conception which prevailed among 
the Hebrews about ghosts appear to be not different from that 
among negroes, Fijians, and Indians,” he tells us (Principles 
of Sociology, p. 185). And further on that “the fetich theory 
is an advance on the ghost theory.” Finally, I quote, but 
with reluctance, the language of this man which he uses 
in expressing his opinion on the Christian’s faith in his 
Risen Lord —the central doctrine of Christianity, accepted 
by the whole Christian world, and the doctrine of all others 
without the acknowledgement of which as a canon of its 
faith the Christian Church would cease to be. I am sure 
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I would not quote this horrible sneer,. did I not think some | 
persons might be benefited thereby. Speaking then of the > 
Risen Lord, Spencer says: “ He is represented as having 


wounds that admit of tactual examination, and nevertheless _ 


as passing through a closed door or through walls; and 
these superstitions were similarly conceived” (Principles of 
Sociology, p. 448; see also p. 190; and moreof the same sort 
in Hzckel’s History of Creation, Vol. I., pp. 23, 75, 362 ; also 
Spencer’s Principles of Biology, Vol. I., pp. 335-337, 304). 

The virulent influence of the theory of evolution on — 
Christianity lies in the denial of the supernatural. This 
denial lurks in every part of the system. It begins, as said 
above, in disputing the alleged evidence of design in the 
universe. Now the adaptation of means to ends has ever 
been regarded by writers on natural theology as incontro- 
vertible, and thus their stronghold. But now comes in the 
Darwinian and asserts that evidence of design does not exist ; 
man came not into existence by supernatural means; nor is 
there any line of demarcation which separates him as to the 
phenomena of life from the lower kingdoms of nature nor ~ 
from each other. As Heckel states it: “The distinction - 


_ between animate and inanimate bodies does not exist. When 


a stone is thrown into the air and falls to the earth... 


it is a mechanical manifestation of life. . . as is the propa- 


gation of animals, or the activity of their senses, and the 
principles of the formation of thought in men.” As to the 
other point he says, “The original beings came into existence 
not by supernatural creation.” (History of Creation, Vol. I., 


23, 75.) 


Now it is easy to see that some specific action of the law 
which causes the stone to fall may give rise to sense and 
thought. Assume, then, that you have thus accounted for 
mental phenomena, and the supernatural is a superfluous 
agency. It is excluded by the law of parsimony. I might 
quote more largely from this able and daring man, Heckel, 
and may do so further on. Spencer will tell the reader 
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what he has to say about it, if he will look up the references 
given above. Thus much I have quoted in the interest of 
those persons who in their hearts accept the revelations 
made to the New Church, and who would not for an instant 
entertain anything, from whatever source it came, which mil- 
itated against their faith. | 

The doctrine of the Church as omni to the atheistica) 
hypothesis of evolution is of singular interest and beauty 
when fully drawn forth and formulated. I need scarcely 
- say that I have not tried to do that here. More will be said 
upon that farther on. And now in concluding what I have 
to say upon this division of the general subject, I assert 
that the doctrine of instantaneous creation and the stability 
of the species is the true doctrine of the New Church. 
And I am constrained to say, because I believe it beyond 
a doubt to be true, that no man can fall into this mischiev- 
ous. persuasion, the theory of descent, unless his knowledge 
of the teachings of Swedenborg is meagre and indistinct. 
Moreover, I assert that not a single passage has come from 
Swedenborg’s pen in the twenty thousand or more pages he 
has given to the world, not a single sentence, whose obvious 
sense goes to the support of the Hypothesis of Descent. 


GILBERT HAWKES. 


[Zo be continued] 
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SUNDAY CLASS TEACHING. 


A LivinG church must teach. If it have no definite in- 
struction to give in regard to eternal life, it lives only in 
name. A congregation gathered to hear eloquent words 
from the pulpit, which represent nothing but the opinions of 
the speaker, will not and can not do the full work of the 
church. The church is the guardian of the truth: revealed 
from on high. It is the expositor of the Word of God. 

The Jewish church, taught by bitter experience of decline 
and captivity, set up the synagogue for the teaching of the 
Law, providing as well that the children should be taught, 
and from that time until now the seductions of idolatry, so 
potent in Solomon’s time, have been without effect upon the — 
Jewish people. | 

Christianity began by teaching. The Lord “went into 
_ the synagogues on the Sabbath day, and, as His custom was, 
stood up for to read,” and went on to expound with “ gra- 
cious words” (LUKE iv. 16, 22). He taught also in the 
houses, as when Mary sat at His feet in Bethany and “heard 
His words” (LUKE x. 39). He taught the multitudes on 
the mountain (MATT. v. 1), and by the seaside (MATT. xiii. 1). 
He taught the disciples privately and thoroughly as they 
were upon the pathways (MatTT. xx. 13; LUKE xxiv. 32). 
And in the presence of his enemies He stood in the porches 
of the Temple and did not conceal “loving-kindness and 
truth from the great congregation” (Ps. xl. 10). In His 
glory He sent forth the disciples to teach all nations, say- | 


ing,— 


Go ye therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, teach- 
ing them to observe all —_— whatsoever I have commanded you. 
(MATT. xxviii. 19.) 
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This was diligently obeyed in the early church — “ daily 
in the temple and in every house, they ceased not to teach 
and preach Jesus Christ” (AcTs v. 42). Paul delighted to 
call himself “a teacher of the Gentiles in faith and verity.” 
(1 TM. il. 7.) 

The decline of teaching in the early church was due to 
the substitution of disputation for exposition. No doubt 
the clergy thought that they were still teaching, but out of 
their rancorous argumentation no lessons of life could be 
gained. The Reformation, however, brought up teaching 
again ;. but, so far had the church strayed from the simple 
- Gospel, that the long and argumentative sermons of the 
reformed clergy were of little avail, and men turned from 
them as from an unpalatable diet ; and now they do not care 
for teaching and either remain away from church or go 
where the fewest definite teachings are held and given. 
Many say, “ We cannot know, why try?” Others seem to 
feel that they may gain the beautiful and good without the 
true. So many ministers doubt the Scriptures as well as 
their creeds that they are almost in 1 the attitude of Pilate, 
saying, “ What is truth?” 

But the teaching function of the church revives again 
through the Second Coming of the Lord and the opening 
of the genuine meaning of the Word. We read :— 


_ Those who will be of the Lord’s New Church will be instructed in 
genuine and pure truths by the Lord by means of the Word. (Apoca- 
lypse Revealed, 814.) 


The Lord said to the man who was healed, “ Take up thy bed and 
walk,” and to the Pharisees that it was lawful for the disciples on the 
Sabbath day to pluck and eat the ears of corn, by both which sayings 
is signified to be instructed in what is of doctrine. (True Christian Re- 
| ligion, 301.) 


Priests are to teach truth, and thereby lead. to good, and so to the 
Lord. (Arcana Ceelestia, 10794.) 


He who is taught from the Word is taught by the Lord Himself. 
(Divine Providence, 172.) 
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The Lord alone teaches aim, but mediately — the Word. 
135.) 

Man is taught and led by the Lord from heaven by means of the 
Word, doctrine, and preaching. (/dzd., 154.) 


The New Church, so far as it exists, is therefore charged 
with this tremendous responsibility, for it has the most defi- 
nite teaching from the Word, and has a universal duty to 
_ perform. Especially through its ministry, but also in all 
ways in which it can give its light to mankind, it must teach. 
It must not merely philosophize, it must not speculate in 
the realms of theory, it must not please the worldly; it 
must teach the truth of the Word. 

By one of those wonderful developments which prove the 
fact of the dawning of the new era’ prophesied under the 
symbol of the New Jerusalem, the Sunday school has arisen 
and is or may become an instrumentality of the greatest 
good, making people familiar with the letter of the Scrip- 
tures, and inducing to a marked degree the reading of the 
Word. Our attitude toward this institution should be one 
of grateful acceptance. We should adopt it in our societies, 
make it as useful as possible to our own families, the parents | 
and the children alike, and give it all the attractiveness 
which we can legitimately give it in order that it may lead 
others to come in, for there is no form of missionary labor 
which is nearly so efficient as that done in the classes to 
children and adults. | | 

The teaching of the classes is best considered from the 
high ground of the very purpose of our religion, and the 
teacher, of whatever age or degree of enlightenment, must 
feel that the duty is a solemn and spiritual one. Those per- 
sons should be selected as teachers who have the affection 
for it, and then they should receive all the aid from pastors 
in the way of general and specific training which can in any 
way be furnished. 

The equipment of a teacher seems to me to be threefold : 
of the heart, of the head, and of the hand. 
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I. It will be of no avail to have teachers who are lacking 
in the qualities of the heart. Especially with classes of chil- 
dren this is all-important. Here the teacher’s training must 
begin. Cordiality which springs from a love for the salva- 
tion of souls is to be developed. This must be so strong a 
love that it is always ready to make sacrifices. The teach- 
ers’ meeting, the regularity and punctuality necessary in 
meeting the class, the sympathy which searches into all the 
home life of each pupil—all call for self-sacrifice. Nay 
more, that purity, of mind and person, which will be of itself 
a constant life lesson, cannot be gained without giving up 
some forms of amusement and indulgence which do not per- 
ceptibly lesson one’s. efficiency in business, but which do 
much to destroy one’s usefulness as teacher of a class on 
Sunday. There are persons of excellent mental ability and 
of good intention who cannot be considered qualified teach- 
ers, because they are not careful enough and chastened 
enough i in personal life. 

But the qualifications of the heart are not so ‘difficult to 
gain in a society which is earnest, sympathetic, and friendly 
in all its relations, internal and external, and which is eager 
to do its full part in saving mankind from sin and shame; 
when this is the general spirit, it will well up in the classes 
in full measure, and teacher and pupils, whatever else they 
may obtain or fail to obtain, will dwell in the sphere of pure 
love and humble hope which will have some effect upon the 
heart of the most restless and pleasure-loving boy and girl. 

In the day schools it is unfortunately true that some 
teachers do not love their children, and yet for the sake of 
the hire they go. on; in the Sunday classes this must never 
be. -Let the teacher train himself in prayer and service, 
and let there be no mistaken notion that a quick mind and 
ready tongue will suffice. 


Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels and have 
not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal; and 
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though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries and_ 


all knowledge . . . and have not charity, I am nothing. (1 Cor. xiii. 
I, 2.) | | 


& 


Here the pastor must lead the way, and in the teachers’ 
meetings and elsewhere must show that he feels the vital 


importance of a consecrated heart which lays down its life 


for the sheep, and which by virtue of its pure love “calleth 
the sheep by name and leadeth them out; and the sheep 
follow, for they know the voice” of him who “entereth by 
the door,” which is the Lord Jesus Christ. (Joxn x.) 

II. After this, after the love of this use is sufficiently 
developed, at first perhaps by occasional work as a substi- 
tute, the intellectual training comes with relative ease. It 
should be general and specific. 


1. The general intellectual preparation requires as thor- 


ough a knowledge of the Scriptures as one can obtain. 
There must be wide reading of them in private. If study 
of the original can be made, this will have its use in many 
classes. A teacher cannot work to advantage if only re- 
peating, parrot-like, the instruction of the pastor or other 
leader. The teacher must love the Word on personal 


grounds and love to read it. He or she must be “a scribe | 


instructed unto the kingdom of heaven,” for it will be nec- 
essary “to bring forth out of the- treasure things new and 
old.” (MATT. xiii. 52.) | 
_ The general preparation requires also a knowledge of the 


mode of development of the mind; and this may be gained | 


in some degree from the researches of psychologists, but 
more clearly and practically from the teachings of our faith 
as to the relation of the heavens to the infant before and 
after birth, the implanting of the remains of good states, 
the development of the rational faculty, and all that is so 
wonderfully told in the “Arcana,” in explaining the days 
of creation and the lives of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

2. Given a well-informed New-Churchman of pure pur- 
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pose and loving nature, we have only to add such specific 


training as the lesson of the time requires. At this point 


the pastor must see to it that, in his interest in his own 
class, he does not overlook the needs of any teacher. His 
instruction must include what is adapted to the youngest. 


_ He must as well give thought to all the rest. No insistent 


teacher should turn him from this broad usefulness... From 


_ blackboard exercises, which will catch the eye of the young-. 


est, he must go all the way to the deeper meanings which 
solve the problems of adult life. 

The teachers’ meeting must be fully cooperative. Teacher 
must help teacher while pastor helps all. In addition to the 
regular work there should be time for any subject belonging 


to the school. Teachers who become proficient in making 
_ the meetings useful will make their classes so, 


Of course no teacher is prepared for the Sunday task who 
only knows the geography or history or linguistics of the 
lesson. These may have their part to play, but the lesson 
must be a life-lesson, presented with tactful question and 
suggestion, and sufficiently illustrated by interesting example 
to be perfectly plain. As for those so situated that they 
have no pastor’s help, much may be done by taking the aids 
rendered by the periodicals and also by correspondence 
with the general pastor, who must be first of all a man 
deeply interested in the instruction of his scattered flock, 


and who by occasional visits endeavors to arrange for their 


welfare in such manner that they have their “butter and 
honey, that they may know to refuse the evil and choose 


the good.” (ISA. vii. 15.) 


III. With this equipment of heart and head a it is 
not an unreasonable demand—we should have also such 
skill of hand in drawing as may give instruction through 
the eye as well as through the ear. This any one can ac- 
quire by a little practice and by forming the habit of carry- 
ing the object to be drawn very clearly in mind. The 
slowly-formed picture is more impressive to the young child 
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than the engraving. We may remember that the prophets 
drew and modeled-for their disciples. (EZEK. iv. 1-3.) 

It is of great value also to younger children to use a 
sand map by means of which the teacher may present Bible 


scenes in the most vivid way, also inducing the children to 


imitate her, and so giving the most graphic and abiding 
impressions of the places of the lesson incidents, and at 


_ least something of their significance. Any one can see 


how much this would add to the force of lessons in all the 
descriptive parts of the Word, whether historical or prophet- 
ical, whether of the Old Testament or of the New. 


. THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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PRIEST, PREACHER, PASTOR. 


Every individual is born with a capacity to perform a use 
among men. The end which the Lord our Creator has in 
view is the formation of a heaven from the human race; 
and the good which all are capable of doing is intended to 
bring about the salvation of men.. The best way to develop 
this latent ability, which every man possesses, is for him to 
choose some useful calling and give all diligence to what 
he has in hand; for unless there be a concentration of effort 
along some special line of action, some definite object in 
life, the good of which he is capable will not be accomplished. 
~The good which the Lord has to bestow upon men, through 
men, is so great and varied that no one man can be in him- 
self a suitable instrument to communicate more than an 
infinitesimal part, yet each one has a work that no other 
can do so efficiently. 

Every person has a genius for some particular line of 
usefulness. It is a law of the Divine Providence that all 
will ultimately come into that sphere for which they are best 
suited, where they can perform the greatest good. In the 
present condition of things all do not find it convenient to 
follow their taste in selecting their work. Sometimes we 
see men filling positions which do not suit them and for 
which they have no ability; but the tendency is, for men 
to find their right place in the world. When they are at 
liberty to follow the bent of their genius, they come into 
the sphere which suits them. Happy is the man who has 
found his right place in the world; he is successful in his 
-effotts to do good ; he finds pleasure in the pursuit of his 
calling and occupies the highest and holiest position possible 
for him. 

The work of the ministry is one among the many callings 
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in which a man may find an opportunity to advance the 
interests of the neighbor. It stands side by side with every 
other useful calling and has for its object the same end, 
namely, the salvation of men. 

If there is an eternal use to be performed by means of 
the work of the ministry, then the world needs the minister 
just as it needs the man who performs a use in any other 


line of work. Should one sphere of. usefulness be left in- 


active, there is a lack felt in the universal body. Then is 
it not safe to conclude that the all-wise Creator has made 
provision for the performance of this use, by endowing some 
men with a genius adapted to this work? We believe there 
are men so constituted. They can serve the interests of 
others better by entering the ministry than in any other 


calling in life. 


But because a man has chosen the ministry as his calling 
he cannot feel absolutely sure that he is in his right place, 
for he has no more infallible guidance in selecting his calling 
than any other man has in the choice which he makes. A 
man who is in his right place as a minister is called to his 
work in the same way that other men have been called to 
the work for which they are suited. The divine call comes 
to all men. The command is universal. “Go, work in my 
vineyard.” Each one should feel the responsibility that 
God has placed upon him in calling him to the special work 
in which he is engaged, and that it is a sacred calling to him, 
because through it he serves his God and performs a use 
to men. The minister is called to his work not because 
he is more holy than other men, but because he possesses 
a genius which qualifies him for this field of usefulness. 

His work is so varied in its nature that it is necessary, 
for a clear understanding of the subject, to discuss each 
part separately. We shall begin with that phase of it which 
has direct relation to the man himself. | 

Every man’s private life is his real self. Upon it as on 
a foundation everything else in connection with his life rests. 
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This is manifestly the case with the minister; his work in 
other directions will prove a failure if he does not give close 
attention to the quality of his character. The effectiveness 
of every public effort lies in the nature of his private con- 
duct. Kind and loving dispositions cherished and developed 
towards the members of his own household, reach beyond 
the limits of his home; all his people feel the influence. 
The systematic arrangement of his private affairs will work 
itself into the affairs of his church, and the ruling of his 
spirit will awaken in others a confidence in him as to his 
ability to aid them in their efforts to master theirs. 

His inner or real life must be in harmony with the truths 
which he learns and seeks to teach to his people. If this is 
not the case he carries about with him a troubled conscience, 
and this is a burden which no minister can afford to bear. 

There must be no disposition to spend too much or too 
little time with his books. From four to six hours of honest 
work done in the study, during six days in the week, is 
sufficient to make his people feel the effects of his mental 
growth. | 7 

Cuthbert Hall, in one of his lectures on “ Qualifications 
for Ministerial Power,” emphasizes the necessity of the 
minister making the truth which he preaches, the food upon 
which his soul is nourished. He says :— 


2 


Any man may preach and teach in the name of Christ by the con- 
ventional process of quoting Scripture and rehearsing opinions gathered 
from books; but only he can exercise that mystical power over human 
souls, which is the divine seal of the ministry, whose interior life is 
discyvering and appropriating truth in the secret place of the Most 
High\and under the shadow of: the Almighty. 


It must be borne in mind that the minister is not an 
angel, but a man, subject to the weaknesses common to 
men, struggling to put off his evils, meeting in himself the 
things which hinder him in his work, contending for the 
mastery over self, and enduring the seasons of strong temp- 
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tations peculiar to his calling. Thus he labors to bring 
' himself into subjection to the divine laws, lest having | 


preached to others he himself might become a castaway. 
But not for his own salvation alone does he thus strive. 
His heart is ever going out towards others, and he yearns 
for their salvation more than he does for his own. Because 
of this he seeks to give “no offence in anything, that the 
ministry be not blamed; in all things commending himself 
as a minister of God, in much patience, in afflictions ; by 
pureness, by knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by 
the Holy Spirit, by the power of God, by the armor of 
righteousness on the right hand and on the left.” (2 Cor. 
The work of the minister extends into the social circle. 
Man is a social being ; and great good results to both people 
and minister by their coming together in order to gratify 
this want in human nature. The presence of the minister 
among his people in their gatherings for recreation and 
amusement is indispensable; and they should not engage 
in any pastime or frequent places of amusement where they 
would not wish to have him with them. If they: can receive 
a good from it, so can he; if they have a right to be there, 
so has he. The social side of the minister should be de- 
veloped, and what might appear to him at first sight as folly 
may, nevertheless, be as essential to his usefulness as going 
through his devotions. An evening spent with the young 
people in their recreations keeps the minister in touch and 
sympathy with them. When he allows such opportunities 
to pass by unimproved, upon the plea that he has no time 
for these things, he neglects an important part of his work. 
He is not called upon to be a leader in the social circle, - 
but rather to act as a regulator. We-have known the pres- 
ence of a minister to hold in restraint the tendency to over- 
indulgence on the part of his people. But those who look 
upon social recreations and amusements as antagonistic to 


a religious life have lost their balance and are bound to fall 
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into immoderation on one side or the other. There should 
be no separation between the social and religious elements 
of human nature ; the one should be made to balance the 
other. The result is excess and disorder when man puts 
asunder the things which God has joined together. 

Again, there is a larger society than that of a minister’s 
church circle. What part must he take in the affairs of the 
state? Is there work for him to do as a citizen, or must 
he announce to the world that he does not belong to it, that 
his citizenship is in heaven, and that he bears no responsi- 
bility regarding the matters of the state? 

As a minister enjoys the benefits arising from civilization 
and good government, we think that it lies within the range 
of his work to take some direct interest in the problems 
which affect society at large. Every moral and social re- 
form should have his warmest sympathy and hearty support ; 
every movement which he believes to be for the advance- 
ment of good laws and better order should have his influence. 

But in matters relating to civil affairs the minister must 
be in a position to speak and act intelligently ; and therefore 
it is his duty thoroughly to inform himself. It is a sad 
thing when a minister on account of his ignorance in politi- 
cal affairs, puts himself into the hands of designing politi- 
cians to be used as their tool in bringing about their selfish 
ends. As a citizen of influence he should feel the — 
bility of using that influence intelligently. 

We have pointed out that the minister’s private life is the 
groundwork, the foundation upon which the usefulness of 
his work rests ; a failure in this — fatally affects 
the whole. 

We have seen how the possession of good social qualities 
enables him to come into touch and sympathy with his 
people on this plane of their nature and makes him influen- 
tial in directing and regulating the affairs of their social life. 

As an intelligent citizen he wields no small influence in 
civil matters, and in doing so he but fulfils his obligation 
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to the powers ordained of God for the protection and estab- 
lishment of law and order. : 
It is easy to recognize that all these things ies: a direct 
bearing upon his usefulness as priest, preacher, and pastor. 
The work which he performs as a priest is distinct in its 
use. By means of the exercise of this function he leads 


his people into the presence of the Lord in order that 


heaven may be opened in them. 

It may seem a very simple thing for a man to stand before 
a congregation and lead them in divine worship, but to the 
minister who understands the true nature of his position, 
as priest of the Most High, it is the most solemn under- 


taking. From the moment that he opens the Word and — 


announces that “The Lord is in His holy temple,” until he 
begins to deliver the sermon, there has been a gradual 
drawing near unto the Lord, and the divine influx affects 


-him in a manner peculiar to the use which is being per- 


formed through him. But more especially is this the case 
when he administers the holy sacraments of the church. 
Surely, it is at this time, if at any, that he can be made to 
realize that the Christian ministry stands for the divine 
among men and that the Holy — _— through the 
clergy to the laity. 

The minister, however, must preach the Word as well as 
officiate as a priest. The two functions are perfectly dis- 
tinct from each other. When the minister is leading in the 
holy acts of worship he stands face to face with the Lord, 
but when he ‘preaches he turns to the people. His message 
is from the Lord to men, and though it is a great responsi- 
bility to stand before men as an ambassador of the Lord, 
yet it is not as solemn an act as to enter into the presence 
of Jehovah, which he does when he performs the functions 
of a priest. What is the importance of preaching? The 


preaching of the Word is the act of calling the attention of | 


the world to the truths of the church and the things of 
religion. It is the preacher's aim to awaken in the minds 
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of his hearers an interest in the things which he as a pastor 
has to teach. He does not present his subject to the people 
in the same manner when he is preaching as when he is 
- speaking to them in the capacity of pastor. Preaching is 
a feeding process than a call to repentance; an effort 
to awaken in the minds of the careless and indifferent an 
interest in the things of religion ; a presentation of the truth 
in such a way that men are constrained to ask the question, 
_ « What must we do to be saved ?” 

The term “to preach” is from the Latin, and means to — 
cry in public, to proclaim. That style of address is true 
preaching which advertises the truth and sets men to search- 
ing whether these things are so. It is the ploughshare 
which is to break up new ground in the minds of men. 
- Because of the function which is performed by means of 
preaching, the minister feels the importance of this part 
of his work and seeks to reach the unawakened, the indiffer- 
ent, and those who are in evil of life, by heart-searching, 
-soul-stirring proclamation of the truth. In order to accom- 
plish this, there must be a very close relationship existing 
between the preacher and his message; it must have so 
worked itself into his being that it has become part of him- 
self. He pe awaken an interest in others if the thoughts 
which he has to deliver have not been an inspiration to his 
soul. 
A teacher may gather togethes facts and present _o 
to his pupils, and no matter how these facts affect his own 
mind, he is able to impart a knowledge of them to the stu- 
dents, but the man who stands in the pulpit must have the 
spirit of the Lord God upon him ; because he is “anointed 
to preach good tidings unto the meek; he is sent to bind 
‘up the broken hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives 
and the opening of the prison to them that are bound;” 
and the spirit of the Lord which rests upon him comes into 
the hearts of those who hear, for “the Divine which is un- 

derstood by the Holy Spirit proceeds from thé Lord through 
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the clergy to the laity by preachings according to the recep- 
tion of the doctrine of truth.’”’ (Canons, p. 51.) 

And now we come to the consideration of that part of 
the minister’s work for which he is making preparation in 


- the discharge of the other duties to which we have, referred. 


All his efforts would go for naught if the flock was not 
shepherded. Not as a private individual, nor in the social 
circle, nor as a fellow citizen does the minister come into 
so close a relationship to men as he does as a pastor. No, 
not even as a priest or preacher does he come so near to 
them to influence their lives for good. It is as pastor that 
he can most effectually teach them the truth and lead them 
to a good life. 

The Sunday-school is an important field for pastoral work. 
Teaching in the Bible class, talking with the children, an- 
swering their questions, telling them instructive stories, 
presenting the truth to them in such a manner as to develop 
in them a love for it ; going from house to house, meeting 
with the infirm and aged, administering to them the consola- 
tions of religion, making them feel that the Lord has not 
forgotten them, and assisting them to lift up their eyes unto 


the hills from whence cometh their help—are pastoral 


duties. The children are not overlooked in his visits to the 


- homes ; they are made to feel that they are the lambs of 


the flock and that the minister has come to see them. 

Here it is that his people feel free to ask questions and 
talk upon subjects pertaining to their religious life. It is 
here that he can give them help in their difficulties. As a 
good shepherd of the sheep, he is ever on the lookout for 
households that are being neglected and are without any 
relation to a pastor. It is wonderful how many homes and 
individuals who have no homes may be made glad by the 
recognition that some man cares for their soul. 

And in this work of pastoral visitation he has an oppor- 
tunity afforded him of promoting harmony and good-will 
among his people; for they are made to feel an interest in 
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and a love for one another when they see in their minister 
an impartial interest in all and an unfeigned love for all. 

In his presentation of truth he does not try to force his. 
people to think as he does, but gives to every one perfect 
freedom to believe what he thinks is true. 


Ministers ought to instruct the people and lead them by truths to a 
good life, but in matters of faith they ought not to use compulsion, 
since no one can be compelled to believe contrary to what he thinks in 
his heart to be true. (Heavenly Doctrine, 318.) 


The work of the ministry is a distinct use; some men 
are called to it by inherent capacity for it; and the ¢rue 
minister is priest, preacher, and pastor, serving his fellow- 
men and the Lord who is the Shepherd of us all. 


Tuomas S. HARRIS. 
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THE STUDY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE.* 


Tue study of Holy Scripture is the highest pursuit which 
can engage our attention, and we ought to welcome any- 
thing which can aid us therein. The book before us is one 
of great use in this study, but with many limitations, some 
of which we shall endeavor to point out; but it will be our 
first and most pleasant duty to speak of the many excel- 
lences of this interesting and remarkable work. 

The author has devoted many years to a careful study of 
the letter of the Word, and whatever, therefore, he says upon 
that: subject, is entitled to a very careful consideration ; 
and it will not be difficult for us to assent very cheerfully to 
much that he says. In view of the storm of criticism which 
burst upon this book from those who are called conserva- 
tives, and especially from many of the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation, of which he was until within a few months, a clergy- 
man, one might reasonably expect to find views so radical 
that few who believed in revealed religion could accept 
them, or even look with any favor upon them. In fact, 
however, Dr. Briggs has, in our opinion, scarcely had justice 
done him in this particular. His own opinion of the Word 
is in brief this: “The Bible is the sacred canon of the 
Israel of God, the infallible authority in all matters of wor- 
ship, faith, and conduct.” The objection which has been 
taken to the book is that, notwithstanding the author be- 
lieves that the Word of God is contained in the Bible, yet 


he also teaches that all that is in the Bible is not God’s 


Word. Of this we shall speak later on in this paper. But 


*General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. The Principles, 
Methods, History, and Results of its several Departments and of the Whole. 
By Charles Augustus Briggs, D. D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical 
Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York City. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. pp. 688. 
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of the substantial orthodoxy of the author from the stand- 
point of his late associates, there ought to be no question ; 
and New-Churchmen will, we think, take pleasure in noting 


the same fact. He has spoken too clearly in very many 


passages to leave us in any doubt concerning it. Of the 
primal doctrine as to the Lord, he speaks plainly and 
decidedly. He places himself upon the passage in the Gos- 
pel according to Luke (i. 35-37), and of it he says :— 


The virgin conception of Jesus as here announced by the archangel, 
is not to be interpreted as if it were a miracle in violation of the laws 
of nature, but rather as brought about by God Himself present in the- 


 ophany. The conception of Jesus in the womb of the Virgin Mary 


differs from all other conceptions of children by their mothers, in that 
there was no human father. The place of the human father was taken 
by God Himself. . . . It does not seem incredible that He, who is im- 
manent, omnipresent, and omnipotent, should concentrate His real pres- 
ence, for His work on earth as the Messiah, in the womb of a virgin; 
and there is no violation of physiology or psychology if that concen- — 
trated presence should assume the form of the first beginning of a hu- 
man organism and attach itself for substance and growth to the mater- 
nal things of vital energy. 


Here then are the chief lines of thought, the central ideas, 
that is, of this book: there is in the Bible the Word of | 
God which without error guides us in all things of worship, 


faith, and life; some portions therein are not the Word of 


God, and it is the office of the “ Higher Criticism,” to find 
out these portions; and God Himself came into the world 
and assumed humanity, and made that human divine. 
These being the ruling ideas of this work, it is in our opin- 
ion of very great importance and value. It is moreover to 
us a matter of surprise that it should have called forth so 
much hostile criticism from many who, we suppose, are after 
all substantially in accord with Dr. Briggs. 

Of the aim of historical criticism of Holy Scripture, 
which Dr. Briggs thinks has only begun its career, he thus 
speaks : — | 
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Ancient Jerusalem lies buried beneath the rubbish of more than eigh- 
teen centuries. It is covered over by the blood-stained dust of myriads 
of warriors, who have battled heroically under its walls and in its 
towers and streets. Its valleys are filled with the débris of palaces, 
churches, and temples. But the Holy Place of three great religions is 
still there, and thither countless multitudes turn in holy reverence and 
pious pilgrimage. In recent times this rubbish has in a measure been 
explored, and by digging to the rock bed and the ancient foundations 
bearing the marks of the Phoenician workmen, the ancient city of the 
holy times has been recovered, and may now be constructed in our 
minds by the artist and historian with essential accuracy. Just so the 
Holy Scripture, as given by divine inspiration to holy prophets, lies 
buried beneath the rubbish of centuries. It is covered over with the 
débris of traditional interpretations of the multitudinous schools and 
sects. The intellectual and moral conflicts which have raged about it 
have been vastly more costly than all the battles of armed men. For 
this conflict has never ceased. . . . The valleys of biblical truth have 
been filled up with the débris of human dogmas, ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, liturgical formulas, priestly ceremonies, and casuistic practices. 
Historical criticism is digging through this mass of rubbish. . . . But as 
surely as the temple of Herod and the city of the Asmoneans arose 
from the ruins of the former temples and cities, just so surely will the 
old Bible rise in the reconstruction of biblical criticism into a splendor 
and a glory greater than ever before. 


It might at first seem from the passage just quoted, that — 
Dr. Briggs held, what we conceive to be an erroneous opin- 
ion, that biblical criticism must proceed in the same way as 
historical criticism, and the object sought must be merely to 
determine whether a book of Scripture is or not authentic 
history, to be accepted in one case, and to be rejected in 
the other event. But this is not the author’s meaning. 
Criticism is to be applied indeed, and all the aid which can 
anywhere be obtained must be called in, but still, it is not 
as history that Scripture is to be viewed. While he recog- 
nizes the fact that “the Hebrew prophets see that Yahweh, 
the God of Israel, shaped all the migrations of the nations, 
all the movements of mankind, all the revolutions of his- 
tory, for the training of His own well-beloved people,” that 
also “the biblical historians do not encourage any neglect of 
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the other nations of the world,” and that biblical history 
and contemporary history are both to be regarded, yet be- 
yond all this is the great fact that the “ writers of the. Bible ” 
have little interest in merely historical facts, “save so far as 
they have religious bearings or can be used for religious in- 
struction.” He quotes approvingly this _— from Dr. 

Kent’s “ History of the Hebrew People”’ 


Historic proportion is quite disregarded. For example, in the Book 
of Samuel the important battle of Gilboa is treated in a few verses, 
while the relations between Samuel (the prophet) and Saul, occupy sev- 
eral chapters. This and kindred facts are explained when the aim of 
the prophetic writer is fully appreciated. For him events in themselves 
were of little importance, since his purpose was not merely to write a 
history of his people; instead, it was primarily and simply to teach 
spiritual truth. To attain this exalted end, he was as ready to employ 
a late tradition asan early narrative. Often when he found two ac- 
counts of the same event he introduced both of them, even though this 


involved small contradictions and historic inaccuracies. If he had had © 


the data at his command to determine which of the two was older and 
therefore the more authentic record, he probably would not have deemed 
it worthy of his attention, for it would not have rendered his teaching 
any more effective with contemporaries. — 


Our author must not be understood as saying, or assum- 
ing, what might perhaps be inferred from his approval of 
the passage first quoted, that biblical composition-was the 
result merely of the desire of a writer to base spiritual 
teaching upon historical narrative, shaping the story and al- 
tering the facts to adapt them the better to a religious or 
moral purpose. He tells us that, — 

Biblical history has certain features that distinguish it from all other 


history. The most important-of these is the theophanic presence of God. 
_ When God is really present in nature, in the forms of times and space 


' and circumstance, then miracles are ‘the most natural things in the 


world. The prophecy of the Old Testament also springs-from theoph- 
anies. The great master-spirits of prophecy were called by theophanies. 
The Apostles were commissioned by Christophanies and pneumatoph- 
anies. God entered into the human mind, into its perceptions, concep- 
tions, and imagination, and guided these to give utterance to the won- 
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derful things of God. I do not presume to say that every miracle and 
every prophetic discourse may be traced directly to theophanic influence, 


yet I do venture to say that most of them can be traced to such origi- 
nation, and that the others may likewise be referred to a more secret 
divine presence in nature and in man, even if that presence was not 
always disclosed in some external manner. 


All the theophanies of the Old Testament were in order to prepare 
mankind for the grandest of all theophanies—the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. .. . The Incarnation was God manifest in the flesh, an 
abiding presence of God, no longer in the Holy of Holies, but in famil- 
iar intercourse with men until His death on the cross and ascension to 
the heavenly throne. | 


The most distinguishing feature of biblical history is the theophanic 
presence of God. The narrative of the biblical writers treats of the 
times of that presence. When the theophany is absent, the biblical nar- 
rative is absent also. When the theophany is absent, the biblical histor- 
ian sees nothing to narrate: his Lord is not there. History is to him 
a blank. When the theophany is withdrawn and the enthroned Saviour 
governs His kingdom without theophanic manifestations, biblical history 
passes over into church history. From this point of view, biblical 
history is the history of the theophanic presence of God in His king- 
dom of grace. | 


The primitive sources of biblical history Dr. Briggs thinks 


are mythologies, legends, poems, laws, either inscribed, writ- 


ten, or traditional, historical documents, and the historical 
imagination. As to myths he thinks they exist in the sto- 
ries of the books of Genesis, in the poetry of Job, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Zechariah, and a few of the Psalms. “ But,” he 
adds, “it is characteristic of all these myths that they have 
been transformed by the genius of Hebrew poets under the - 
influence of the Divine Spirit, so that all that is polytheistic 
has disappeared, and nothing remains which is unworthy of 
the ideals of the Hebrew religion.” | 

Dr. Briggs is fully in accord: with the critics who find the. 
documentary sources of the Hexateuch to be four great 


narratives ; with those also who see therein several strata of 


priestly narratives, two strata of Deuteronomic writers, and 
documents proceeding from Judaic and Ephraimitic writers. 
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So in the Gospels he also assents to the opinions of those 
_ who believe the two written sources of the synoptic Gospels 
to have been the original Mark, and the Logia of Matthew. 
Nor is he disturbed by the late date to which these opinions 
would refer the “ historical documents of the Bible ” in their 
present) form. Looking upon it simply as history, he is 
doubtless quite correct in saying that such late date nei- 
ther “impairs nor threatens to destroy their historicity.” 
«There can be no doubt,” Dr. Briggs justly observes, “ that 
nearness to the event is valuable to the historian, and re- 
moteness in a measure impairs his testimony. But while 
this is true, yet the historicity of the material is not really 

impaired by the remoteness of the event reported, provided 
we have sufficient evidence that the historian used for his 
purpose proper sources of information, which bridge the 
chasm between him and the event.” But New-Churchmen 
will, we believe, see that the question of an early or a late 
date can be of little importance to them in considering what 
is and what is not the Word of God, since to them the in- 
fallible test as to any book of the Bible is the existence 
therein or absence therefrom of the spiritual sense. 

Dr. Briggs has given a brief history of biblical criticism, 
which, although containing nothing new, so far as we have 
observed, is a valuable epitome of the subject. It is worth 
mentioning, although_perhaps not a matter to excite sur-— 
prise, that he, like almost all other writers on this subject, 
so far as we know, makes no mention of Swedenborg as 
having anticipated the modern documentary theory by his 
teaching that there are in the Word, as we now have it, 
portions of an earlier Word; and that certain books of the 
Bible must be considered as standing on quite a different 
plane from the others; such, in the opinion of Dr. Briggs, 
are the works of Esther, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Sol- 
omon. Our author indeed refers to the well-known fact. 
that, while every other book, except Lamentations, is re- 
ferred to or quoted in the New Testament, the books of 
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Ruth, Chronicles, Job, Ezra, Nehemiah, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Song of Songs have no New Testament refer- 
ence whatever. From this fact however he appears to draw 
no conclusion. To us it seems important to note that these 
works are those of the Old Testament which Swedenborg 
teaches us contain no internal sense, and are not a part of 
the Word. 

Dr. Briggs has given excellent summaries of the history 
of the translations of the Bible and of the text and textual - 
criticism. 

The chapters on the Higher Criticism and its practice, 
are written from the standpoint of one in entire sympathy 
and agreement with almost all which has been done or at- 
tempted in this field. For example, he regards it as settled, 
that Isaiah contains two documents written by different per- 
sons at times remote from each other. _ : 

Perhaps the most important part of this book, although it 
can hardly lay claim to any considerable originality, is that 
portion which treats of biblical poetry. This is certainly of 
great interest, and will profit any diligent reader, even those 
who are accustomed to read the Bible as literature. 

We have been on the whole so much pleased with this 
book that it is not pleasant to feel obliged to speak of some 
things which seem to us to require some adverse criticism. 
Dr. Briggs in the beginning of his book writes like a man 
with a grievance. Doubtless he had a good deal of reason 
to feel keenly the treatment to which, in his denomination, | 
he had been subjected. We are willing to concede that it 
was in the main unreasonable. Indeed his treatment since © 
this book was published has been, it may be well to say, 
harsh and even unfair, not only in his old denomination, but - 
also by many in the new one of which he is now a member 
and aclergyman. But even so, it should have excited in 
him neither surprise nor animosity. For, at the worst, we 
suppose the people from whom proceeded the severe criti- 
cism to which he has been exposed, were actuated by a sin- 
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cere belief that Dr. Briggs was undermining the foundations 
of the Christian faith, and so feeling, it was both their right 
and duty to defend that faith against what they believed to 
be an unjust attack. That they were mistaken in their con- 
clusion as to the effect of Dr. Briggs’s publications, we have 
no doubt; but it is better by fair argument, if possible, to 
lead them to see that, than to arraign them as narrow-minded 
and unreasonable bigots, or, to use Dr. Briggs’s expressions, 
men who use the Bible “as an obstruction to progress in 
knowledge and in life,’ men who are “enemies of the 
truth,” “hypocritical and traitorous companions who make 
a show of using the principles and methods of the scientific 
study of the Bible, either for the purpose of discrediting 
them, or else as advocates of the traditional and sectarian 
opinions.” One is reminded of the calm and patient dignity 
with which Swedenborg treated those by whom he was ca- 
lumniated. No trace of temper or of bitterness can be 
found in his books as a result of those attacks. He moved 
ona plane far too high to be affected in the least by such 
things. Of course there has been, and: is, much ignorant 
opposition to a fair criticism of the Scriptures, and the 
critics may reasonably complain if their motives are unjustly 
construed, only, in so doing, the motives of the others should 
also be as favorably judged as possible. Both Dr. Briggs’s 
critics and those who agree with him, we suppose would 
unite in saying with him :— 

It is ever necessary for the friends of truth and of progress in the 
church to unitedly oppose and to overcome obstructionists. It is the 
duty of all lovers of the Bible to break up the superstitions that cluster 
about it, to expose the false polemic use of its texts, to prevent dogma- 
ticians from using it as an obstacle to progress in civilization, and to 
show that it favors all truth and every form of scholarly investigation. 
The Bible is an honest book in all its parts, it is the Word of God, and 
every sincere disciple of wisdom will find in its pages not only the real 


and the highest truth, but will be stimulated and encouraged to press 
forward under the guidance of the Holy Spirit unto all truth. 


It is perhaps presumable that Dr. Briggs would not admit - 
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that he meant to create the impression which his chapter on 
the “Scope of the Study of Holy Scripture.” creates in our 
mind, that no one who had not devoted his life to a critical 
study of the languages in which Holy Scripture is written is 
entitled to have an intelligent opinion concerning it ; but such 
an impression may fairly be drawn from what Dr. Briggs 
says in that chapter. He starts with the proposition that 
“no translation can ever take the place of the original Scrip- 
tures.” Of course, in a sense that is true. It is not true 
however, if by that is meant that the man who is compelled 
to rely upon a translation, assuming that the translation is 
a good one, has not, if he makes proper use thereof, the 
means at his command to know his duty to the Lord and 
his neighbor, and can be led into as receptive a state for spir- 
itual things as he who can readily read the Word in the 
original. Dr. Briggs considers the matter in a merely liter- 
ary way we think; treating it, that is, as one might the 
‘‘Tliad,” as to which one may safely say no translation will 
do for a man what the original will do. Thus he says :— 

A translation is, at the best, the work of more or less learned men, 
who, though they may be holy and faithful, and may also be guided by 
the spirit of God, are yet unable to do more than give us their own in- 
terpretation of the Sacred Writings. If they are to make the transla- 
tion accurate and thorough and adequate to convey the original mean- 
ing, they must enter into the very spirit and atmosphere of the original - 
text; they must think and feel with the original authors, their hearts 
must throb with the same emotion; their minds must move in the same 


lines of thinking; they must adapt themselves to the numerous types 
of character arising from various and widely different periods of divine 


revelation. 
A mere external, grammatical, and lexigraphical translation is inade- 
quate for the purpose. 


Such a translation seems to us manifestly impossible. 
Who can possibly enter into the “very spirit and atmosphere 
of the original text” ; whose heart can possibly “throb with 
the same emotions,” or think the same thoughts, or feel the 
same sensations, as the “original authors”? It is almost 
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impossible even if the Bible were nothing but literature. 
But when we consider that it is the Word of God of which 
Dr. Briggs is writing, the demand for such requirements in 


a translation, is tantamount to saying that there can never be 


a translation of the Scriptures of any real value. We are 
told that Swedenborg gave the preference to Schmidius’ 
version, even to the exclusion, to a considerable extent, of 
the original text, which he was able to use, because that 
version was quite literal. This then is what is needed ina 
translation of the Word of God. It should be exact. It 
should be literal. The translator must not endeavor to put 
himself in the place of the supposed writer. How shall he 
be able to do more than guess at that which seems to Dr. 
Briggs the necessary preparation for a translator? And 
thus he would be quite as likely to mislead as to guide those 
for whom he translates. 

_ After all that has*been written or said by the higher cri- 


tics in-criticism of the Holy Scriptures, either in the book 


before us or elsewhere, as far as we know, New-Churchmen 
at least, may feel altogether sure of this, that we have in 
the books which contain a spiritual sense, God’s Holy Word 
without any doubt or question. , 


CHARLES H. Drew. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


AFTER CONVENTION. 


THE routine business of one session of the Convention so 
closely resembles that of another, that detailed descriptions from 
year to year must needs be dull repetitions. All that a quarterly 
review can fittingly attempt is to draw such a picture of the gen- 
eral character and spirit of any meeting as may have some retro- _ 
spective value and be worthy of permanent record. 7 

Of the session held last June it may be said in the first place 
that it was like previous meetings held in Boston, as regards the 
number of persons in attendance. This city is probably the cen- 
tre of the largest New-Church population in the world. Within 
a radius of twenty-five miles there are no less than twelve socie- 
ties or worshipping bodies, each one of which was well repre- 
sented by its members. The interest properly culminated in the 
Communion service on Sunday afternoon, when seven hundred 
and ninety-five persons partook of the Holy Supper. It was 
also gratifying to see the goodly number at the opening meeting ; 
and we think that no one will question the wisdom of the change 
made, in providing for that time a full religious service, followed 
by an intermission, instead of beginning the business proceed- 
ings at once without ceremony, as in former years. 

We have not at hand the statistics of attendance, and are 
therefore unable to compare them with those of previous meet- 
ings; but we shall be greatly surprised if the proportion of lay 
delegates who were present does not show a considerable in- 
crease. Certain it is that the laymen took a more active part 
in the proceedings than has lately been their wont. This isa 
pleasing and hopeful circumstance, which is, we trust, the har- 
binger of further improvement in the same direction. The usual 
small attendance and comparative silence of our lay brethren is 
something which we have sincerely regretted; and if the tide 
has really turned in that respect, we shall greatly rejoice. The 
new voices which we heard this year were heartily welcome; and 
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we hope that many other new voices will be heard in future. If, 
as some have thought, the former reticence has been due toa 
lack of freedom, or of the sense of freedom, in debate, then are 
we still more glad that a change has come. Yet are we sure that 
so far as that opinion prevailed, it has rested on a total misap- 
prehension. To the best of our knowledge and belief, no desire 
to restrain the honest expression of any man’s convictions has 
ever existed. It is far better for the life and growth of the 
church that even crude and erroneous ideas should find utter- 
_ ance, than that they should be suppressed; for then not only 
is unpleasant feeling avoided, but an —— is afforded for 
correcting errors. 

We are therefore impressed with the belief that the recent 
meeting marked a forward step in frankness and fulness of dis- 
cussion. If this impression is correct, it betokens one chief 
characteristic of the session as distinguished from its immediate 
predecessors. While, as we have said, we sincerely rejoice in 
this fact, we would not forget that the usefulness of debate de- 
pends as much on the spirit in which it is conducted as on the 
substance of what is said. There were, indeed, moments when 
we feared that natural excitement would get the better of spiritual 
reflection ; and we were thankful to the President for prohibiting 

expressions of applause. We wish that this might be the rule 
in all our church meetings ; for, harmless though they sometimes 
seem when unanimity apparently prevails, such demonstrations 
are too apt to interfere with perfect clearness and soberness of 
judgment. Moreover, in a building dedicated to sacred uses 
and in an assembly gathered in the name of religion, the propriety 
of noisy approval at any time may well be questioned. 

The Convention was happily spared a theological discussion; — 
and the Swedish brother whose speculations on the perpetuity — 
of evil had brought him under suspicion of doctrinal unsound- 
ness was wisely left to be dealt with by his own countrymen. As 
for the stand taken by the Board of Missions, namely, that one 
who openly denies any important doctrine of the church is unfit 
to be sent forth as an authorized teacher, we think there can be 
no manner of doubt. The difficulty arises in the application 
of the principle. When particular cases come up for considera- 
_ tion, such questions as the importance of the doctrine involved 
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and the extent of the alleged denials are introduced. Personal 
sympathy is apt to be aroused as an element which may obscure 
clear thinking, or, at least, cause those who have not made up 
their minds, to side with the accused rather-than against him. 
It was pleasant to be assured by the President of the Conven- 
tion that our brother Bjorck had not definitely set himself in 
opposition to Swedenborg on the subject named, but had been, 
as it were, thinking aloud, and publishing doubts and queries, 
which it would have been better for him to keep to himself. We 
hope that he will soon be able to get free from these entangle- 
ments, and that the good work in Sweden will go on with perfect 
union of thought and action among the brethren. 

Since the above was written we have received a copy of the 
Convention Journal, from which it appears that the number of 
lay delegates attending the session was seventy-eight. Of these 
fourteen took more or less part in discussions. We believe that 
this will fully bear out our assertion that the lay element showed 
more signs of active interest than has been customary in recent 


_years. It is to be added, however, that an uncommonly large 


number of ministers was present, fifty-eight out of one hundred 
and four which constitute the list of those connected with the 
Convention. Thirty-five of them spoke from the floor during 
the meetings. We would not, of course, unduly estimate the 
importance of mere talking at such times, as a token of interest. 
It is only natural and proper that the ministers, as a class of 
men who have special charge of the church, whose lives are de- 
voted to her service, and who, moreover, are accustomed to public 
speaking, should feel freer than others to lift up their voices. 
Yet we cannot keep back the conviction that the church’s pros- 
perity is so largely dependent on lt and participation 
of her lay members in all gatherings where her affairs are the 
subject of consideration, that whatever proof they give of in- | 
creased interest is cause for congratulation. : 


J. R. 
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THE ENGLISH CONFERENCE. 


THE common interest of all organizations of the New Church 
leads us to examine each year the minutes of the meetings which 
respectively represent the cause in Great Britain, Middle Europe, 
and Australia. Of these the English Conference is by far the 
most fully developed. Between our Convention and that Confer- 
ence there is the recently formed bond of cooperation in such 
labors as relate to the translation of the Word, the phototyping 
of Swedenborg’s manuscripts, and the maintenance of missions. 
Especially, therefore, do we look to see what progress the Confer- 
ence is making. 

The last session was held in Manchester, which is the contre 
of a_ large number of societies, and was fully attended. In the 
regular annual attendance of its delegates the Conference, on ac- 
count of its smaller field, has the advantage of our Convention, 
the composition of which varies from year to year as it moves 
about the country. There were present thirty-five ministers and 


-eighty-nine delegates. It is interesting to note that the only time 


that this number has been exceeded was also in Manchester, that 
city having two beautiful places of worship of recent erection. 
Manchester, too, gives the Conference official recognition as no 
other city has yet done, and the members and their friends to the 
number of eight hundred were received in the Town Hall by the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress. 

Fifty-four societies were represented. The absence of any 
American messenger was the more felt because Prof. Riborg 
Mann, of Chicago University, was in, England, but probably did 
not know how much his presence would have been appreciated. — 
Two ministers signed the roll for the first time, a formal proceed- 
ing at the beginning of the meetings which adds dignity to the 


- whole’session. One young minister resigned to the great regret 


of all, but taking the only right course in withdrawing when his 
mind had for the time, at least, lost its hold of the faith. Palm- 
istry had beguiled him. The Rev. James R. Rendell, whom many 
have been glad to see in America, presided, assisted by the Rev. 
R: R. Rodgers as Vice-President, also an honored guest in America 
some years ago. 3 
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A valuable debate took place on the conduct of the Magazine, 
and it appeared that the decisions of the editors had not always 
been acceptable to the contributors, but Conference wisely upheld 
editorial freedom. | 


It was decided to authorize —_—_ more ministers to ordain. It — 


was also decided that a special missionary effort be made by all 
the churches in one month of each year. The report on the 
translation of the Word showed the slow movement, which is 
safest, but indicated that real progress is making. The proposal 
to raise as a century thank-offering a one-thousand guinea fund 
was received with some doubt, but was finally adopted with en- 
thusiasm. The three missionary ministers made their reports, 
showing all the activity which could possibly be expected of 
them in England, Scotland, and Wales; and the Conference evi- 
dently feels happy in sustaining them, as they do what had 
long been wanted by the less developed societies. 

The address from our Convention, which had been prepared by 
the Rev. P. B. Cabell, ‘‘ was a word in season, and was greatly 
appreciated,” says one writer. Each year the Conference adopts 
and sends an address to its own members, and Convention might 
wisely do this. ‘The closing words of this address, which was 
from the pen of the Rev. R. R. Rodgers, should be quoted : — 

As church builders, whose aim is extension, whose prayer is for progress, and 
whose desire is to compass a wider influence, our only hope is in unity of 
purpose, cooperation in labors, and doing whatever is required to be done 
now. Events are made by men, not men by events. There is one individual 
power. Other communities know this and act uponit. And just so soon as we 
give greater labor, show a deeper devotion, exercise a truer self-denial, dis- 
cover a nobler earnestness, and outshine all other communities in our piety, 
liberality, loyalty, and duty to God, we shall enjoy the triumph we seek, and 
not till then. 


The Mission Committee sent out a circular letter to some three 
hundred addresses in foreign lands and had received encouraging 
replies from Nova Scotia, Russia, China, Japan, Portugal; Bur- 
mah, New Zealand, Saskatchewan, and Mauritius. The Russian 


letter says : — 


You in free old England have heard and do hear very little concerning 
many earnest men (including myself) who have continually the Lord’s New 
Church in their minds, and who are continually about the Father’s business. 
But you must not conclude, because you hear little, little is being done. 
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The Committee on the Isolated in the United Kingdom is still 
adding to its list and utilizing it to secure calls by ministers, the 
lending of b , and the promotion of occasional services of 
worship. ere are now more than nine hundred names on the 
list, repyésenting over four hundred places. | 

Theflong-expected Index of the Repository and like periodicals 
is maKing progress, and will be highly useful when completed at 
an early day. 

A very interesting subject is that of experimental services, or 
_ services being tried with a view to enrichment of the liturgy, 

which is not altogether satisfactory to the present generation. 

Like every other item of the printed report, the Treasurer’s ac. 
counts have aspects of interest to us. A little fund of about two 
hundred dollars exists for the purpose of building a memorial in 
Stockholm. There are two funds for pensioning ministers and — 
their widows, and a Bible fund, which is providing for the new 
translation. The total in hands of Conference -is about three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. ; 

The statistics show some seventy-three societies, having six 
thousand three hundred and thirty-four members, over four hun- 
dred added during the year, nearly four hundred baptisms, and 
nearly eight thousand in the Sunday classes. We are glad to 
note that nineteen of our people are found in Ireland in eight 
places, of which Belfast has the most. Wales reports no fewer 
than twenty-eight places with seventy-three people, in addition to 
the society at Ynysmeudwy, which has thirty-three members. 

In all this there is much to be thankful for. 


AGNOSTICISM. 


_ Tue recent death of Col. Robert G. Ingersoll has awakened in 
the community a fresh discussion of agnosticism, of which he 
was one of the most noted modern exponents. In former times © 
he would have been called an infidel; and, indeed, that term 
seems better to describe his state of mind. For. surely he was 
not one who simply and humbly confessed his ignorance of su- 
pernatural things (which is all that agnosticism implies); but he 
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avowed himself an unbeliever, and gloried in his unbelief. 
- Much of his life was devoted to undermining and destroying, as 
far as possible, the belief of others. Religion, with him, was a 
subject of endless ridicule. What others esteemed most holy he 
mocked and derided. He was not content to point out in a calm 
and reasonable way the difficulties which he encountered in Chris- 
tian interpretations of the Bible; but the object of his attack 
was the Bible itself. He reviled that sacred book 2 as if he hated 
it, and hated also the God whom it reveals. 

Agnosticism which is a simple confession of is on the 
‘part of one who wishes to believe in God and the future life, but 
finds himself, to his regret, unable to do so, is entitled to respect 
and sympathy. We feel that such a man, if he keeps on search- 
ing for truth, will surely some day be able to discern it. But one 
who rejoices in negations, and would not be a believer if he could, 
occupies a very different ground. He is an avowed lover of spiri- 
tual darkness. He is described by the Psalmist in the words, 
“The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” To say this 
in the heart is indeed a dreadful thing. We have no right to sit 
in judgment against Ingersoll, and say that he belonged to this 
class; but it is no abuse of Christian courtesy to affirm that he 
did everything in his power to make it appear that such was his 
position. 

A writer in Zhe Bookman for September pats: the matter every 
forcibly. He says : — 


What honor is there for the champion of pure negation? Let us look at 
this question from the standpoint of Colonel Ingersoll himself. If death 
ends all, if the hope of immortality is a delusion, and if there is no richer, 
fuller, and more glorious existence possible beyond the grave, then this life 
here on earth is all we have to live, and our one concern must be to fill it full 
of happiness. We owe no duty to the future; the present is the only thing 
of which we can be certain; we must in every way seek after what will make 
that present more delightful; we must not cast away one single element that 
makes for peace and pleasure and contentment. But, if a thinking man holds | 
this to be the truth, and if he looks about him and discerns the life of men 
and women as it is, he will at once perceive that to the lives of millions upon 
millions it is the Christian faith and the Christian hope that bring the largest 
share of such contentment as they have. The unquestioning believer never 
feels the loneliness of isolation; he never lacks the comfort that arises from | 
eternal hope; in sickness and in sorrow and at the very gates of death his 
faith supports him as by an invisible hand within his own; while beyond the 
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darkness of the fleeting moment there is always seen the golden glimmer of 
that eternal promise on which the soul relies forever. Grant, if you will, that 
he is wrong, that his belief is a delusion, that he is buoyed up by unrealities; 
and still it is not easy to explain just why it is one’s duty to destroy his faith, 
to quench for him the light, to cast him shuddering into darkness and despair, 
to rob him of his only source of consolation. For, if this life on earth be all 
of life, then who shall dare to say that duty bids the utterance of a single 
word to make it barer, blacker,and more dreadful to endure? So far from 
doing this, the unbeliever who is animated by a true benevolence, should hide 
his unbelief and keep it as a fearful secret; for in the preaching of it to the 
destruction of that faith which gives serenity and — there is some- 
thing little less than devilish. 


What Swedenborg says about the difference between a negative 
and an affirmative attitude towards religious truth is of special 
significance in connection with this subject. The matter is one 
which appears to be wholly under every man’s control. That is 
to say, each one can, if he will, maintain a spirit of eagerness 
to accept spiritual verities as far as possible. Or, on the other 


- hand, he may set out with the disposition to deny them, until be- 


lief is forced upon him by sensuous or scientific evidence. In 
the one case he welcomes all testimony that favors the truth. In 
the other, he views it with suspicion, and compels it, if he can, to 
confirm his negations. But let us quote Swedenborg’s own lan- 
guage : — 

There are two principles: one which leads to all folly and insanity, and 
another which leads to all intelligence and wisdom. The former principle is 
to deny all things, or to say in one’s heart that he cannot believe them before 
he is convinced by things which he can apprehend or perceive by the senses : 
this is the principle that leads to all folly and insanity, and it is to be called 
the negative principle. The other principle is to affirm the things which are 
of doctrine from the Word, or to think and believe in one’s self that they 
are true because the Lord has said them: this is the principle which leads to | 
all intelligence and wisdom, and it is to be called the affirmative principle. 
They who think from the negative principle, the more they consult what is 
rational, of external knowledge, and of philosophy, the more do they cast 
and precipitate themselves into darkness, till at length they deny all things. 
The causes are, that no one can apprehend higher things from lower ones, 
that is, spiritual and celestial things, still less Divine, from. lower ones, be- 
cause they transcend all understanding, and moreover everything is then in- 
volved in negatives from the [negative] principle. But, on the contrary, they 
who think from an affirmative principle can confirm themselves by whatever 


. things of reason, of outward knowledge, indeed of philosophy, they have at 


command ; for all these are confirming things to them, and give them a fuller 
idea of the matter. (Arcana Ceelestia, 2568.) 
J. R. 
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“A STEADY DECLINE.” 


Unper this title the religious and secular press has been com- 
menting upon the statistics of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. Some of the religious bodies have so loose a way 
of collecting and reporting the facts as to their numbers that, — 
while they may escape such comment as is heard in regard to 
Presbyterianism, they do not avoid the suspicion that they are in 
like case. But the Presbyterians have put the religious world 
under’ obligations by getting at and giving out the exact truth. 
They represent the most intelligent and socially and financially 
influential people in large parts of the country. Less numerous 
than the Baptists or Methodists, they have hitherto surpassed 
them in intellectual preaching and in general culture of clergy 
and laity, and they have been the most tenacious of the old the- 
ology as they were formerly the most bold in proclaiming it by 
pulpit and press. 

The statistics of the Presbyterian body, not including some 
minor branches which are not in strict accord with the majority, 
show the growth in communicants year by year for the last six 
years. This would indicate the rate of actual increase more 
nearly than any other means of estimate. It appears that in 1894 
there were added 40,908 communicants; in 1895, 26,907; in - 
1896, 20,802; in 1897, 17,195; in 1898, 14,966; in 1899, 8,030. 
It is manifest that in six years the rate of increase has diminished 
to one-fifth of what it was in 1894. In the same period the num-. 
ber of baptisms has decreased from 56,263 to 32,680 yearly. As 
the number of ordained ministers is 7,312 and of new communi- | 
cants 8,030, it is seen that but little more than one addition ina 
year is the average for the ministers. If to the number of or- 
dained ministers that of candidates, local evangelists, and other 
preachers should be added, the result would be to diminish this 
proportion so that there would not be one gained by each minis- 
ter. 

An increase of one added by each minister would alone carry 
the total upward to the ratio of 1897, but many churches, each 
of them having hundreds of members, must have reported no 
gains whatever. This state of things justifies the expression, 
steady decline.” 
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During the past summer the writer took the opportunity to ob- 
serve the condition of the churches in places visited, and was 
struck with signs of decline, on which he was pondering when the 
Presbyterian report claimed attention as representing a very broad 
field and a very convincing view. But the limited observation 
may not be unworthy of remark. Ina rural and thinly settled 
community in Massachusetts the population was estimated at five 
hundred. Ona fair Sunday the number attending church was 
less than one-tenth of that number, or excluding those not resi- 
dent, about five per cent. The church, which formerly had the 
service of a pastor, now receives into its pulpit students and other 
non-residents. A sermon was given by a young man of marked 
intellectual inferiority, who, for instance, warned his hearers 
against seeking to become millionaires because the millionaire 
could never enjoy an hour’s rest, but must always be walking up 
and down in anxiety lest he should lose his wealth. This young 
man spoke as if he had come down from the society of the 
wealthy to this humble town, which was proud to welcome him, 
and could tell it a great deal about the great world; but there 
was not a word of instruction, not a crumb of spiritual food. 

In a larger community in Maine the writer was lodging over 
Sunday near the single church, and noticed the fact that only 
women and children seemed to be entering, and that to a very 
limited degree, considering the number of houses in sight. Go- 
ing in he found a little congregation sitting in reverent quiet 
awaiting the minister, who did not appear until real uneasiness 
had begun to be felt. He arrived at last, and then leisurely se- 
lected his hymns and. finally a long and unpre- 
pared discourse. 

In both these churches the announcement was made that the 
classes would meet after service, but in both cases there appeared 
to be almost no response, and there was certainly nothing to be 
expected in the way of instruction except a perfunctory going 
over of the questions printed in the lesson quarterly. 

A third instance was found in a New Hampshire town with 
_ which the writer has been acquainted for some years. He had — 
- never seen the congregations of the churches so small and the 
residents so little represented. In all these communities the 
ministers seemed to be men of less mental ability than their pre- 
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decessors, and, indeed, incapable of supplying the needs of the 
towns in which they were ministering. 

- In endeavoring to find the cause of this weakness of the 
churches the New-Churchman may see several reasons without 
assuming to pronounce an accurate verdict involving a claim to 
_judge of the spiritual condition of his fellowmen. 

I. The diminished ability of the ministers has been already 
suggested. This may not be the main cause, but it certainly has 
to do with existing conditions. Many people, though they may 
not suffer themselves to say so, feel a contempt for the ministers 
of the present day. They have too limited an education and 
take too limited views of life. Not necessarily deficient in faith- 
fulness they are nevertheless inclined to superficial methods, to 
attending to the duties assigned without taking thought of the . 
needs of the whole community, and to avoiding the labor of 
thorough study in preparation for preaching. | 

II. But deeper and more pervasive is the lack of anything to 
preach. This is felt by the gifted as well as by the stupid minis- 
ter, but the former’s wider reading enables him to make his 
‘sermons more interesting, though no more conducive to spiritual 
growth. Men know that they cannot proclaim the old theology, 
and have no desire to do it, but in most cases, nothing definite 
takes its place. It is certain that a more vigorous preaching of 
the old theology would not revive the Presbyterian Church, but 
it is equally certain that the negative reasonings of the more radi- 
cal Presbyterians will not avail with the masses. The Book of 
Daniel, for instance, has been a powerful book in the pulpit and 
the class, and sermons of strength have been written upon scenes 
presented upon the background of that epoch, but now the 
young minister is told that there was no Daniel, and that an un- 
known Jew composed the book as a national tonic in the times of 
the oppression of the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes, and the ac- 
ceptance of this ingenious and, for the time, popular, theory 
stops the preacher’s mouth, and he turns to some other part of. 
his Bible, only to be met again with negations. He now believes 
in almost nothing but good conduct, and, not being adequately 
instructed in ethical principles, he makes wretched work of his 
preaching about millionaires and corporations. 

III. To speak of only one other reason, the communities have — 
grown agnostic. They have heard dogmas urged upon their ac- 
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ceptance with apparently perfect logic, and now they no longer 
believe these. An unconscious process of disillusion has gone 
on, and for the time they doubt everything, the incarnation of. 
the Saviour, the inspiration of scripture, and the possibility of a 
revelation of the nature of the spiritual world. They stay away 
from church because they no longer fear to do so, and because 
they cannot come to love to go while everything in preaching 
is uncertain or sensational. It would seem impossible that this 
condition can be remedied very speedily, and meanwhile all mis- 
sionary enterprises languish, and less and less is the inducement 
to enter the ministry as a calling of the noblest type. 

What will bring strength to preaching? Nothing but truth. 
What will make preachers earnest? Nothing but conviction of 
truth. What will make the ministry a calling respected and use- 
ful? Nothing but the possession of truth and the application of 
it to human needs with all sympathy and skill. What will con- 
vert souls and hold them in the pathways of. spiritual life? 
Nothing but the truth, of which the Lord Jesus Christ is the em- 
bodiment. Those whg hold the truth of the divine Word must 
be very patient, and ra the same time very earnest. They must 
waste no time and no word. They must make their own minds 
clear by thorough study of its teachings, and then they must 
make use of every opportunity which the divine providence opens 
to set forth the truth for the saving of souls and the upbuilding 
of pure Christianity. 

We need not say that, in the foregoing remarks, we have in- 
tended no reflections on the ministers who win attention and 
regard by their enlightened preaching. Some such there doubt- 
less are in all denominations. But we fear that their number is 
small, and that they are conspicuous exceptions to ' the general 


rule. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


THERE are two ways of understanding the teaching at the 
close of Swedenborg’ s work on “The Last Judgment ” to the 
effect that a great change had been effected in the spiritual 
world, but that in the natural world matters would continue as 
before except as to man’s freedom. The language is : — 
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The state of the world hereafter will be wholly like what it has been 
hitherto, for that great change which has taken place in the spiritual world, 
does not induce any change in the natural world as to its external form. 
Therefore hereafter equally as before there will be civil affairs relating to 
peace, treaties, and wars, and the other matters of societies in general and 
particular. (Last Judgment, 73.) 


This may be so understood as to lead us to expect no essential 
changes of any kind, and thus to look with distrust on all move- 
ments of reform in the affairs of nations and individuals. Per- 
haps it has been so understood by some and they have felt that 
evil was to prevail more and more. 7 

But the other way of understanding this prophecy is to suppose 
that the effects of the great spiritual change would not be at 
once manifest on earth, and therefore that at first things would 
go on much as they had done; yet in due time, and as the con- 
sequence of the interior renewal of life and light, there would 
be, and must be, decided changes for the better in the public 
and private concerns of humanity. This we understand to be 
the common inference of the receivers of our faith. : 

It is not strange that, in the adoption of this view, interesting 
attempts have been made from time to time to enumerate as 
evidences of the improvement resulting from the Judgment, all 
such movements as relate to the alleviation of suffering, the 
abolition of slavery, the education of the masses, the promotion 
of public health, the extension of civilization to the heathen, 
the amelioration of the condition of the insane and imbecile, 
the improvement of prisons, and the suppression of cruelty. 

Under the last head and, indeed, under several of them, has 
stood the abolition of war as a means resorted to for the settle- 
ment of national disputes, for it is easy to see that, whatever of 
manly courage it may be admitted to develop, it inevitably causes 
injury to many interests of home and charity and justice. The 
Holy Alliance of 1815 came at the close of a period of terrible 
strife as a confession that war was an evil. At a later date 
Napoleon III. proposed a proportional disarmament by the 
European powers. Lord Clarendon, at Paris, in 1856, obtained 
from the representatives of the powers their approval of inter- 
national arbitration. Peace societies have been active and in- 
creasingly popular. But not much actual progress had been 
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made when the Czar issued his famous manifesto a year ago. 

At first it seemed that the head of the always aggressive 
Russian Empire must be i insincere when he invited the nations 
to send delegates to a conference in order “to put an end to in- 
cessant armaments and to seek the means of warding off the 
calamities which are threatening the whole world.” In his own 
country his proposal was treated with contempt. England saw 
little wisdom in it. France opposed it as aimed against her 
recovery of lost provinces. In Germany the idea met with un- 
favorable comment as Utopian and premature. 

Yet the Czar held his position and further intimated that he 
wished the Conference to consider certain propositions, which 
were, not to increase armies and navies, not to introduce more de- 
structive arms, but to restrict the use of explosives, to prohibit the 
use of submarine torpedo boats, to extend the merciful Genevan 
and other agreements, and to accept mediation and arbitration. 

As a man will at first refuse to do what is put before him as 
his duty, and then will exert himself and do it, so the powers; 
in spite of all that had been said against the suggestion, sent 
their delegates and sent excellent ones. Russia, England, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Roumania, 
Servia, Japan, China, Persia, Siam, and the United States were 
represented, and all took pains to be worthily represented. Our 
own delegation was wisely chosen and performed its part well. 

The Conference held its sessions in a beautiful palace at the 
Hague, and every day was utilized for work in the sections which 
dealt with the several issues. A peaceful feeling prevailed. 
More was accomplished than the most sanguine had predicted. 
It is said. that when Sir Julian Pauncefote, on behalf of Great 
Britain, accepted the Russian plan for arbitration, but went on 
to propose that a permanent International Tribunal be estab- 
lished, his hearers in the Conference looked at each other in 
amazement. Yet he spoke not in vain, and twenty-four govern- 
ments have acknowledged that peaceful methods of settling 
differences should be sought for. As one has said: “ There will 
be war in the future, but war will become unnatural, and the 
‘ application of force will seem a strange and uncouth way of 
settling differences.” * It was remarkable that some who had 
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been outspoken opponents of the Conference acted as delegates 
in an affirmative spirit. 2 

The result of the Conference, so far as its action goes, is 
threefold. It prohibits the use of asphyxiating gases, projectiles 
from balloons, and expanding bullets. It mercifully regulates 
the customs of war. It provides for mediation and arbitration. 
These three recommendations must go before the respective 
powers for their adoption, and that will furnish the test of the 
sincerity of the delegates; but it will be surprising indeed if an 
international court does not come into being, constituted of wisely 
chosen members and seeking to do justice between nations. 
Other conferences are also recommended to be held, to consider 
matters of like import and thus to advance the cause of universal 
peace. 

It is true that several of the powers, including the United 
. States, are increasing their armies and are threatening war or 
actually engaged in it, yet we are of those who believe that some 
permanent good will come out of the Hague meeting and that 
it is a sign of the descent of the Holy City. 


TR W. 


THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT. 


It is impossible not to feel interested in the new movement 
~ among the Jews, which has for its object their reinstatement as a 
distinct people in Palestine. Their position in the world for 
many centuries has been entirely anomalous. Scattered among 
all nations, they have yet retained to the full their national char- 
acteristics. No amount of cruelty and persecution has been able 
to quench their religious devotion, or to obscure the line of de- 
marcation between them and other men. To all intents and 
purposes they are to-day as distinctly Jews as they were in the 
time of David or Solomon. Surely it is not strange that the 
desire to establish in some place “a local habitation and a — 
name ” should linger among them. And what place could they 
choose, except their own country —the land promised to their 
fathers and hallowed by so many precious memories and asso- 
ciations ? | 
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The movement has been hastened, if! it was not originally 
caused, by the recent persecution of the Jews in Russia. A few 
years ago hundreds of them were obliged to flee from that inhos- 
pitable country. There was no place on the face of the earth 
to which they could turn for refuge rather than to another. 
Wherever they might go they would be unwelcome, because there 
was neither room nor employment for them anywhere. How dif- 
ferently would they feel if there was one spot which they could 
call home! Many of them .wended their way to Palestine, and 
remain there still. The new organization has done much to en- 
courage and help them. : 

For some interesting facts and views about the movement we 
are indebted to an article in the August number of the Jorth- 
American Review, from the pen of Richard Gottheil, professor of 
Rabbinical literature and the Semitic languages in Columbia 
University. He is an ardent supporter of it and presumably one 
of its leaders. His paper bears every mark of being wholly | 
- authentic and trustworthy. He tells us that there are now about 
sixty thousand Jews in Palestine." What Zionism contemplates 
is to bring about union and cooperation among them, to establish 
among them various forms of industry, and to keep them, as a 
common heart and centre, in touch with their brethren in all 
parts of the world. The beginnings already made include no 
less than twenty-five colonies and settlements, engaged chiefly in ~ 
agricultural pursuits. But the new movement looks to the estab- 
lishment of other industries, and to the development of com- 
merce, in which the Jews from time immemorial have shown 
themselves so proficient. Says Mr. Gottheil : — 

The Palestine of the Zionist dream is not the Palestine which we know 
from Sunday-school books and missionary reports. In the westward march 
of empire, Asia is once more to be brought into the line of the world’s 
thought and commerce. From two sides the sound of the twentieth century 
has made itself heard in that slumbering continent. Through Japan on the 
one side and Russia on the other, influences have been sown which are bound 
to bear fruit before many decades have passed away. The partition of China 
will bring the active commercial rivalry of Europe into that bee-hive of in- 
dustry. The trans-Siberian railway and the threatened absorption by Russia 
of Armenia and Persia, will rapidly drive away the sleepy pall which has hung 
over the whole country. When the Euphrates Valley railway shall have been 
completed, Mesopotamia will awake from its lethargy. When that country 
once more supports a teeming population, as it did in the times of the old 
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Babylonian and Assyrian kings, the hour for a new Palestine will have struck. 
The nearest outlet for Asia Europeward is the borderland of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. That inland ocean will once again be covered with merchantmen, 
as it was in the days of the Italian republics. In that upbuilding work the 
Jewish people in Palestine will find an occasion to use those powers which 
have been generated in their midst during the long centuries of exile. Al- 
ready the puff of the locomotive is heard in the Judzan valleys and Assyrian 
hills. Joined once more to the soil from which they were so violently 
snatched, the Jewish husbandmen will till the fruitful places. As the waste | 
country is built up again, greater needs will make themselves felt; factories 
will take the place of the old feudal ruins; an active commerce will. make of 
the Jews not only producers but mediators between the East and the West; 
but not mediators as in the Middle Ages, foot-sore and wandering, forced 
beggars for the world’s grace; rather open sharers in the work of building 
up a new century which shall be a fitting follower of the nineteenth. 


Such is the picture which this writer draws of the possibilities 
that lie before his people, if they can obtain a sufficient foot- 
hold in the land of their inheritance. Who shall say that it is 
wholly visionary? He looks forward to the cooperation of Chris- 
tian nations and even of the Sultan of Turkey, as something to 
be counted on, when they see what benefits to. themselves and 
to the whole world will result from the movement. | 

How long the Jews may be expected to maintain their integ- 
rity as a people distinct from all others, is a question which we 
will not presume to answer. It is interesting, however, to recall 
Swedenborg’s teachings on the subject. He gives as the reason 
for their continuance, that they were instrumental in preserving 
the Word, even during the period of the first Christian Church 
(Arcana Ccelestia, 3479). That they would continue till that 
church was consummated, and the New Church established, he 
declares to be prophesied in Matt. xxiv. 34: “This generation 
shall not pass, till all these things be fulfilled” (/di¢., 4231). 
He further interprets the passage as meaning that, with the dawn- 
ing of the new age, their mission will have been accomplished, 
and “the residue of their worship will have an end.” (/did,, 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


COMPOSITION OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


THE object of this article is to compare some of Swedenborg’s 
words on the subject with the most recent Biblical science and 
criticism. 

The teaching of Swedenborg is, that the Pentateuch was writ- 
ten by Moses himself, and that the first eleven chapters of Gene- 
sis were taken by him from an ancient Word, which may still be 
existing in the interior of China. This is evident from the fol- 
lowing passages : — 

The particulars concerning the creation, the garden of Eden, etc., down to 
the time of Abraham, Moses had from the descendants of the Most Ancient 
Church. (Arcana Ceelestia, 66.) 


Moses came to me [in the other world], and I spoke with him. He was a 
serious man. He said that he seemed to himself to be a man of about fifty 


years of age, although in the world he had been one hundred and twenty 


years old; and that he has with him his five books, and also the ancient 
Word. I asked him about the Book of Jasher. He said that he had seen it, 
and told me that that Word is still with the ancients of his time, and is read ; 
also that he knows about the subsequent Word which exists at this day, but 
does not read it. I recounted some things from those which he had written 
concerning some matters in the five books, and he recognized all the things 
as if they were present to him. (Spiritual Diary, 6107.) : 


This ancient Word is still preserved among the people who dwell in Great 
Tartary. I have spoken with spirits and angels who were from that country, 


who said that they possessed a Word, and had possessed it from ancient 


times. .. . They said that the Book of Jasheris init .. . and that among 
them are the books called “ The Wars of Jehovah,” and “ The Prophecies” ; 
and when I read in their presence the words which Moses has taken therefrom, 
they searched . . . and found them. (Apocalypse Revealed, 11.) | 


The present higher-criticism view of many Biblical scholars is, 
that the Pentateuch is a compilation of three distinct documents, 
called respectively Priest’s Code (P), Jehovistic (J), and Elohistic 
(E), which was made by at least two redactors at an unknown 
period, but considerably aftér the time of Moses. The following 
quotations will show this sufficiently : — , 
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The process by which, probably, the Book of Genesis assumed its present 
form may be represented approximately as follows: First, the two independ- 
ent, but parallel, narratives of the patriarchal age, J and E, were combined 
into a whole by a compiler whose method of work, sometimes incorporating 
long sections of each intact, or nearly so, sometimes fusing the parallel ac- 
counts into a single narrative, has been sufficiently illustrated. The whole 
thus formed (J E) was afterwards combined with the narrative P by a second 
compiler, who, adopting P as his framework, accommodated J E to it, omit- 
ting in either what was necessary in order to avoid needless repetition, and 
making such slight redactional adjustments as the unity of his work required. | 

. . . Even though it were clear that the first four books of the Pentateuch 
were written by Moses, it would be difficult to sustain the Mosaic authorship 
of Deuteronomy; for to say nothing of the remarkable difference in style, 
Deuteronomy conflicts with the legislation of Exodus and Numbers, in a man- 
ner that would not be credible were the legislator in both one and the same. 

. .. But when the laws of Deuteronomy are compared with those of P, 
such a supposition becomes impossible; for in Deuteronomy language is used 
implying that fundamental institutions of P are unknown to the author... . 
The Mosaic authorship of Genesis to Numbers cannot be sustained. . . . In 
fact the historical books afford a strong presumption that the law of Deute- 
ronomy did not originate until after the establishment of the monarchy. 
(Driver’s Introduction to Literature of Old Testament, pp. 20, 82, 85, 6th 
edition.) 


> 


In the absence of any other than philological evidence, the above 
theory of the composition of the Pentateuch would probably 
have become universal among Biblical scholars, and the teaching 
of Swedenborg that the five books of the Pentateuch are, at least 
substantially, the work of Moses, would have been derided just 
as Kant ridiculed other of his statements in “The Dreams of a 
Spirit-Seer”’; but the recent discovery of an immense number of 
ancient inscriptions on clay tablets and other objects, antedating 
even the time of Moses, has thrown an entirely new light on the 
subject. The result of the study of these inscriptions has been 
to disprove the theories of the higher criticism, so far as they are 
antagonistic to Swedenborg’s views. For instance, Swedenborg 
states that the account of the deluge was taken by Moses from an 
ancient Word which preceded the Israelitish Word; while accord- 
ing to the higher criticism this narrative is the work of two dif- 
ferent authors, whose accounts were not combined until after the 
time of Moses. In regard to this and other points at issue, the 
following extracts from Mr. Sayce’s “Early History of the He- 
brews ”’ will serve our purpose : — 
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Where philology has failed, archeology has come to our help. The need- 
ful comparison of the Old Testament record with something else than itself 
has been afforded by the discoveries which have been made in recent years in 
Egypt and Babylonia and other parts of the ancient East. At last we are able 
to call in the aid of the scientific method, and test the age and character, the 
authenticity and trustworthiness of the Old Testament history, by monuments 
about whose historical authority there can be no question. And the result 
of the test has, on the whole, been in favor of tradition, and against the doc- 
trines of the newer critical school. It has vindicated the antiquity and credi- 
bility of the narratives of the Pentateuch; it has proved that the Mosaic age 
- was a highly literary one, and that consequently the marvel would be, not that 
Moses should have written, but that he should not have done so; and it has 
undermined the foundation on which the documentary hypothesis of the origin 
of the Hexateuch has been built. . . . 

But even the analysis of the Hexateuchal critics fails to stand the test of 
archeological discovery. Nowhere does there seem to be clearer evidence of 
the documentary hypothesis than in the story of the deluge. Here the com- 
bination of a Yahvistic and an Elohistic narrative seems to force itself upon 
the attention of the reader, and the advocates of the disintegration theory 
have triumphantly pointed to the internal contradictions and inconsistencies 
of the story in support of their views. If anywhere, here at any rate, the 
external testimony of archzbdlogy ought to be given on the side of modern 
criticism. And yet itis not. It so happens that among the fragments of | 
ancient Babylonian epic and legend which have come down to us is a long 
‘poem in twelve books, composed in the age of Abraham, or earlier, by a cer- 
tain Sin-liqi-unnini, and recounting the adventures of the Chaldean hero Gil- 
games. . .. In the eleventh book of the poem there has been introduced the 
episode of the deluge. . .. A comparison of the Chaldean and Biblical ac- 
counts leads to the following results. The resemblances between them extend 
equally to the Elohistic and the Yahvistic portions of the Hebrew narrative. 
It is not with the Elohist or with the Yahvist alone that the Babylonian poet 
agrees, but with the supposed combination of their two documents as we now 
find it in the Book of Genesis. . .. We may conclude then that the Penta- 
teuch has been compiled from older documents. . . . 

Such, then, are the main results of the application of the archzological test 
to the books of the Pentateuch. The philological theory, with its minute and 
mathematically exact analysis, is brushed aside; it is as little in harmony with 
archeology. as it is with common sense. The Pentateuch substantially be- 
longs to the Mosaic age, and may therefore be accepted as, in the bulk, the 
work of Moses himself. But it is a composite work, embodying materials of | 
various kinds. (pp. 110, 122, 123, 125, 131, 133-) 


Thus the statements of Swedenborg in regard to the composi- 
tion of the Pentateuch and its composite character, are amply 
confirmed by scientific research; and the views of the higher 
critics, in this direction at least, are proved to be unfounded. 

_ Of course Swedenborg does not say that he compared our 
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present Pentateuch word for word with the books Moses had with 
him in the other world, and found it the same, but simply that he 
recounted some things from those which Moses had written con- 
cerning-some matters in the five books, all of which Moses recog- 
nized ; it is possible, therefore, that some additions or amplifica- 
tions may have been made to the work in later years. The story 
of the death of Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 5-12) necessitates the record 
of another writer. Consequently, it is not my intention to imply 
that all of the conclusions of the so-called higher criticism are 
erroneous; but, according to the testimony of Swedenborg as 
well as that of the inscriptions, a large part of them are, and the 
balance will require considerable modification. 

Until comparatively recently many scholars have doubted 
whether Moses could have written the Pentateuch at all, suppo- 
sing that writing originated at a later date; but modern dis- 
coveries of numerous written records belonging to this period and 
much earlier have set this question at rest.. In just what language 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch Swedenborg does not say; but he 
does state that there were Hebrew letters in use in very ancient 
times, which differed from the present Biblical Hebrew, in that 
the early letters were more curved, having little horns inclining 
upwards, while the present letters are partly in straight lines 
(Spiritual Diary, 4671; Sacred Scripture, 90). Since there ex- 
isted such an early Hebrew language, it was in all probability 
used by Moses. | 

The great prevalence of the cumbersome Babylonian script in 
the century preceding the Exodus, when it was the common me- 
dium of literary and diplomatic communication throughout the 
Oriental world from the Tigris to the Nile, has led some to sup- 
pose that Moses wrote in this language; but the more probable 
view, and the one more in accord with Swedenborg’s teaching, 
is the following : — 

Writing must have been practised in ancient Israel from the days of Moses 
downwards. Not only does Scripture itself furnish evidence for this, but it is 
also established by a very large array of archzological evidence. The state- 
ments of the Old Testament are very explicit that the Ten Commandments - 
were inscribed on two stone tables (Exon. xxiv. 12; xxxi. 18; xxxii. 15 ¢¢ seg.) ; 
also that Moses recorded the stages of the journeys of the children of Israel 
in the wilderness (NUMB. xxxiii. 2), and that he commanded the Hebrews 


(DEvT. xxvii. 2-4) that after crossing over Jordan, large stones, plastered with. 
plaster, should be inscribed with the words of the law. (Comp. JosH. viii. 32.) 
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The age of Moses is comparatively modern in the great time chart of human 
history revealed to us by archzology, and it has long been a well ascertained 
fact that the art of writing had been understood and practised in the valleys of 
the Nile and of the Euphrates for about three thousand years before the Exodus. 
Respecting the complicated cuneiform or wedge-shaped signs employed in Bab- 
ylonia, the reader is referred to the interesting chapter by Dr. Budge, of the 

British Museum, in his work, “Babylonian Life and History,” p. 100 ¢e¢ seg. 
In Egypt the system of writing was that which is called the hieroglyphic, or, 
in the abbreviated form, hieratic. Now it might naturally be expected that 
the latter form of writing would be that which the Hebrew leader of the Exo- 
dus would have employed. About this it is impossible to form any satisfac- 
tory conclusion. The use of the Babylonian cuneiform system by the princes 
of Egypt and by the Egyptian prefects of the Canaanite towns about 1400 
B. C. is a fact which has been recently brought to light by the discovery of 
cuneiform-written clay tablets at Tell el Amarna. More recently still a simi- 
lar tablet, inscribed with cuneiform, belonging to the same period, has been 
discovered at Tell el Hesi, the site of the ancient Lachish. These facts simply ~ 
prove that cuneiform writing was known and practised in Canaan in the age 
which immediately preceded that of Moses; but it would be extremely rash 
with our present knowledge to draw any inference except this:. that it is pos- 
sible that Moses understood and employed the Babylonian cuneiform as well 
as language in his legislative documents. But such a supposition is hardly 

_ probable, unless we have the right to assume that a considerable number of — 
Israelites could read and understand Babylonian cuneiform. But who could 
have the hardihood to assert this of arace of nomads? It is more within the 
bounds of probability that a simpler system of writing of an alphabetic nature 
was commonly employed by the Hebrews and Canaanites of that period, out 
of which the Phoenician alphabet sprang, which has become the parent of all 
the alphabets of the world. It is quite true that we have no specimen of this 
writing earlier than the inscription on the Moabite Stone belonging to the 
ninth century B. C. But such a simple and well-wrought system of represent- 
ing speech — so far superior to the clumsy and complicated phonetic signs of 
Babylonia — obviously did not come into existence suddenly. Further re- 

searches will probably show that it was gradually elaborated in the course of. 
centuries from a more complex ideographic and syllabic system of writing. 

It was this simpler alphabetic system in its earlier stage that Moses, Joshua, 
and their followers probably employed. (O. C. Whitehouse, Primer of 
Hebrew Antiquities, pp. 126-128.) 


These and other recent confirmations of Swedenborg’s state- 
ments in regard to the early inhabitants of this earth, and their 
language and civilization, are additional proofs of his spirit 


entrance — | : 
~To the house whose entrance has no exit, 


The road whose going has no return; 


of which intercourse with the other world the Christian churches | 
in general have hitherto been so absurdly incredulous. 
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¢ 
THE ALLEGED MISPLACEMENT OF THE HISTORY 


OF SAUL AND THE WOMAN OF ENDOR. 
| | 1 SAM. xxviii. 3 to end. | 


RECENT Biblical criticism finds many errors in the text of the 
Old Testament, and among these, dislocations and misplacements 
of certain sections of the history or prophecy, or even of entire 
chapters as they now stand in our Bibles. An instance of this 
kind is supposed to be furnished by the narrative of Saul’s con- 
sultation of the woman of Endor when hard pressed in his war 
with the Philistines. Upon this subject Canon Driver has the 
following, in his analysis of I. Samuel : — 


(Chap. xxvii.—xxxi.) David seeks refuge in the country of the Philistines 


with Achish (xxvii.). The Philistines resolve to attack Israel (xxviii. 1 f.). 


Saul consults the witch at Endor (xxviii. 3-25). David is dismissed by Achish 
on account of the suspicions of the Philistine lords (xxix.). His vengeance 
on the Amalekites who had smitten Ziklag (xxx.). Death of Saul and 
Jonathan on Mount Gilboa (xxxi.). 

xxviii. 1 f. attaches immediately to xxvii., and is continued by xxix.—xxxi, 
xxviii. 3-25 appears to have been misplaced. xxviii. 4 the Philistines have 


advanced to Shunem in the plain of Jezreel; xxix. 1 they are still at Aphek — 


in the Sharon (JOSH. xii. 18), and only reach Jezreel in xxix. 11. Thus the 
situation in xxviii. 4 anticipates xxix-xxx. The narrative will be in its right 
order if xxviii. 3-25 be read after xxix., xxx.* 


In addition to the considerations here advanced there is also 


the fact that the narrative itself represents Saul’s journey to the 


witch as having taken place on the eve of the fatal battle, when | 
Samuel is made to say: ‘To-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be 


with me:” whereas, as the passage now stands, some little time 
appears to have elapsed, and the whole of the events recorded in 
chapters twenty-nine and thirty to have taken place previous to 
the battle. Thus a somewhat strong case appears to be made 
out against the existing order of the history. Is it possible that 
there is a spiritual reason in its favor? We are inclined to think 
that there is, and it is the object of this paper to show what that 
reason is. 


In order to do this intelligibly, it will be necessary to premise 


* Introduction to Literature of Old Testament (Am. Ed.) p. 171. 
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a few general observations as to the spiritual a of this 
part of the sacred history. 

First of all, then, in connection with this nlitain we will cite 
what is written in the Church doctrine as to the representation of 
the Philistines, and of the wars of the Israelites with this people. 
We read in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 817, that “the Philistines 
represented faith separated from love,” and it is further said : — 


All the wars which the sons of Israel waged with the Philistines represented — 
the combats of the spiritual man with the natural, and thence, also, the com- 
bats of truth conjoined to good with truth separated from good, which in 
itself is not truth but the false. . . . Inasmuch as this kind of religion apper- 
tains to all those in the churches who love to live a natural life, therefore in 


_ the land of Canaan the Philistines were not subjugated like the other nations of 


that land, and hence so many battles took place with them; for all the histor- 
ical circumstances of the Word are representative of such things as apper- 
tain to the church, and all the nations of the land of Canaan represented® 
things heretical, confirming either falses of faith or evils of love, and the sons 


~ of Israel represented the truths of faith and goods of love, consequently the 


church. . . . Hence it was that as often as the sons of Israel departed from 
the worship of Jehovah to the worship of other gods, they were delivered up 
to their enemies, or were conquered by them. . . . In like manner it is men_ 
tioned that they were conquered and straitened by the Philistines. (1 SAM 
iv., xiii., xxviii., xxix., xxxi.) 


This being ne is represented by the Philistines and the wars 
of Israel with this people, we have next to inquire what is to be 
understood by David sojourning with the Philistines and by 
Achish the king of Gath receiving him favorably, and proposing 


to him, asthe does here at the beginning of the twenty-eighth 


chapter, to go out to the battle with them against Israel, 
and afterwards saying to him: ‘Therefore will I make thee 
keeper of mine head forever.” Upon this point we have no 
special teaching in the Writings, but as we are taught that David 
represents the Lord and the divine truth, may we not infer that 
David’s going among the Philistines and being thus received by 
their king, signifies the outward acknowledgment of the Lord 
and the Word by those who are in faith separated from love, in 
so far, that is, as they can make them favor their falsities, and 
the apparent exaltation of them to the highest place in their re- 
gard— ‘I will make thee keeper of mine head forever” — an 
acknowledgment which is shown to be not real and interior, 
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however, by the fact that Achish subsequently sends David back 
from accompanying them to the war on the ground that “the 
lords favor him not.” : 

But meanwhile, or before this and while David is still in good 
repute with the enemies of his people, the history of Saul and 
the woman of Endor, according to our common text, intervenes, 


opening with the significant statement: ‘“‘ Now Samuel was dead, 
and all Israel had lamented him, and buried him in Ramah, even 


in his own city.” Why this sudden transition from David to 
Samuel and the fact of Samuel’s death and burial, and from the 
Philistines to Israel? As we view it, it is because of the spir- 
itual state of the church as a whole here intended to be described. 


_ That state is, we think, something like this : — 


Samuel, as a prophet, represents the Word and true doctrine 
from the Word. When it is said, therefore, that Samuel is dead, 
and that all Israel had lamented him, and buried him in Ramah, 
his own city, the meaning is, that the Word and true doctrine is 
really extinct and rejected by the church and in its creeds, al- 


_ though David, or the Word generally, is still received among 


those represented. by the Philistines, while banished by the rest. 
And accordingly King Saul, as standing for the rulers and leaders 
in the church, although he has ostensibly put away those having 
familiar spirits and the wizards, or all forms of false teaching and 
heresy, out of the land, yet, inasmuch as he obtains no response 
from the Lord, “neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by proph- 
ets,” that is, neither from revelation, nor from the Word in its 
letter, nor from doctrine, determines to consult a woman who has 
a familiar spirit, and who brings up the pseudo-Samuel, from whom 
he hears responses and tidings of dark and portentous import 
relating to himself and his sons and the deliverance of Israel 
into the hand of the Philistines. In all of which is doubtless 
foreshadowed the history of the church of later times, and its 
gradual acceptance of error and false doctrine, and especially of 
the doctrine of faith separated from charity, signified by the 
approach of the Philistines, which was finally to assert itself and 
divide the church into two great warring kingdoms or sects, and 


’ conquer and prevail to the end. For as we read : — 


The Jewish kingdom signifies the celestial church, which is in the good of 
love, and the Israelitish kingdom signifies the spiritual church, which is in 
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truths from that good. This was signified by the kingdom of the Jews and 
Israelites when they were under one king, or when they were conjoined; but 
when they were separated, then by the Israelitish kingdom was signified truth 
separated from good, or what is the same, faith separated from charity. 


(Apocalypse Explained, 391.) 

The present history describes, of course, a state previous to 
this. | 

In the meantime, therefore, the state must be prepared and 
the rulers of the church must gradually lose all faith in and hold 
of the Word and of true doctrine, and give themselves up to the 
leading of false prophets and ‘seek unto them that have familiar 
spirits, and unto wizards that peep and that mutter,” instead of 
unto their God, before even the temporary triumph of faith alone 
among them is effected, signalized in this history. And so the 
fact of Samuel’s death and the account of Saul’s consultation © 
of the witch of Endor must precede the preparation of the Phil- 
istines for the battle, as well as David’s dismissal and his subse- 
quent encounters with the Amalekites who had attacked Ziklag 


' (his temporary home among the Philistines), during his absence, 


and burned it with fire, and carried away the wives.and sons and 
daughters of the city, and David’s two wives with them. For all 
this would seem to represent the state of those in the church 
who incline to the doctrine of faith alone, and their openness to 
a rejection of the Lord, and to attacks upon the Word and its 


truths and goods, and their subsequent restoration, in a measure, 
of these to the church, signifed by David’s overtaking of the 


Amalekites and recovering all that they had carried away, and 


- sending of the spoil to the elders of Judah, notwithstanding that 


the ruling state, or that of faith alone, still grows and prevails 
both now and more and more unto the division of the kingdom 
and the church, and even: to the very end and consummation of 


the church in the world at the time of the Lord’s coming and the 


judgment. 
EDWIN GOULD. 
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FURTHER NOTE UPON I. SAMUEL XXIX-XXXI. 


In his interesting study of 1 Sam. xxviii. by means of the 
sequence of the spiritual meaning (pp. 612-615), Mr. Gould as- 
certains that the chapters in their present arrangement follow 
the order of that meaning, and thus he finds a reason for not 
accepting the rearrangement which Canon Driver proposes after 
the manner of the higher critics. Mr. Gould does not deal with 
the external aspects of the question, which are of sufficient in- 
terest to merit careful attention. For we know that the land of 
Palestine everywhere affords perfect setting for the scenes of 
Bible history, and that a clear understanding of the natural 
events are the best basis for the spiritual study of a passage. — 

The common understanding is that, like all invaders of Pales- 
tine who depended upon chariots, the Philistines made their way 
rapidly and unopposed to the Plain of Esdraelon, whence they 
could dominate a large part of the country and where they could 
live upon the ripening harvests of Israel. In all such cases 
before they had come into the use of chariots, the Israelites ren- 
dezvoused for purposes of defence in one of the mountains 
bordering that plain, and then made a rapid descent upon the 
greater hosts of their enemies and threw them into confusion 
and rout. These natural conditions yield their spiritual lesson 
almost at a glance, the moment we understand them. 

In full accordance with this custom of war is the statement 
that the Philistines were encamped in Shunem and the Israelites 
in Gilboa (1 Sam. xxviii. 4), for the former were near a city on 
the border of the plain, and the latter on one of the mountains; 
and, while the hosts were thus placed, we read that Saul made 
the journey by night to Endor, near the camp of his enemy, to 
consult the woman. A little later however (xxix. 1), we meet 
with the statement that the Philistines were at Aphek and the 
Israelites at Jezreel. It is true that these locations indicate an 
earlier stage of the campaign, for the Israelites had evidently 
moved higher up the mountain side than Jezreel, which is near 
the base of Gilboa. This action was no doubt in consequence © 
of fs advance of the Philistines from Aphek to Shunem. The 
battle was joined on Gilboa and there Israel was smitten and 
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Saul was slain, by which event the usual course of such battles 
was reversed. Thus the chapter xxviii., which tells of the po- 
sitions of the opposing armies at Shunem and on Gilboa, is 
followed in sequence of events by that which tells of the battle, 
xxxi.; and chapters xxix. and xxx. which tell how David was 
sent away and how he won a victory over the Amalekites, come 
in parenthetically. We should therefore read in xxix. 1, that the 
Philistines “ad gathered ” their armies in Aphek, and then no 
need of rearranging the text would appear. And the reason for 
this parenthesis would seem to be that the advancement of , 
David and his readiness to succeed Saul as king must be told 
before we hear of Saul’s death, since it had been provided by 
the divine providence that the kingship should not be vacant 
and the people scattered, as would have been the case if a great 
and final victory by David had not placed him in the position of 
a national deliverer. This might, to be sure, have been brought 
in earlier, but is it not likely that David’s exploit took place at 
the very time when the armies were awaiting -the battle, so that 
its account belongs just where it is placed? The spiritual mean- 
ing comes in here and rests upon the important interior connec- 
tion of David’s victory with Saul’s death as an event immediately 
and essentially precedent. 

T. F. W. 


IN WHAT SENSE IS “THE TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION” A “UNIVERSAL THEOLOGY?” 


In THE REvieEw for July an attempt is made to vindicate the 
correctness of the title of “‘The True Christian Religion” as 
containing the “universal theology” of the New Church, on the 
ground that universam theologiam, as used by Swedenborg on the 
title page, means “‘ the whole theology,” and that the volume en- 
titled “‘ The True Christian Religion,” as we have it, does indeed 
contain a restatement of the entire theology of the New Church. 
The writer of the article regards it as very important to prove | 
that the work does actually “fulfil the title,” and that conse- 
quently it cannot be justly said that there is left out of this work 

anything that has been taught in any of the previous works. 
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While I wail not question the correctness of the summary 
| given in the article of the doctrines taught in this comprehensive 
work, I cannot but feel that the showing is inadequate if the 
purpose is, as the writer asserts, a restatement of every particular 
doctrine taught in the theology of the church. Indeed the show- 
ing of this is so far from satisfactory as to lead one to wish that 
| the title’s correctness could be established in some other way. 

tt It is because I believe this is possible, and, indeed, because 
i another way seems to be at once more natural, and more in ac- 
| cordance with a philosophic appreciation of Swedenborg’s terms, 
that I venture to propose an entirely different interpretation of 

the term universam theologiam from that on which the former — 
writer bases his argument. Instead of meaning the “ whole the- 
ology,’ in the sense of containing a statement of all the doctrines 
: of the New Church in particular, I would suggest whether the 
ul term universa theologia does not rather mean “universal the- 
ology” as containing the universal principles which enter into 
i and give a distinct character to all the doctrines, and so to the 
i, ‘religion of the New Church. The use of “universal” and “ uni- 
| 1 versals”’ in this sense, as the opposite of “ particulars,” is not 
A only common to philosophic writers of all ages, but is especially 
common in Swedenborg, since no writer has recognized more 
W clearly and fully the important distinction between these terms. 
| It seems, indeed, hardly credible that Swedenborg, accustomed 
as he was to the careful use of metaphysical and scientific terms, 
should have allowed himself, in this conspicuous place, to use the 
. word “universal” in the quite unusual sense of whole or com- 
plete. If we examine the chapters of the work, in which we 
shall perceive everywhere their “ universal ’”’ character, we shall 
i find here the comparatively few but great fundamental definitions 
| and truths, which must be the basis of the “ True Christian Re- 
ligion.” There is, on the other hand, no apparent attempt at a 
| summing up of all the details of past teaching. These univer- 
| sals are the new theology in its synthesis. The chapters proceed 
i with a wonderful logical order from the most universal and ab- 
stract to the more concrete and individual; but everywhere they 


| 
| present a series of the great universals of theology that enter 
q into and find illustration in a vast variety of doctrines whether 


here stated or not. If confirmation of this view were required 
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_ from Swedenborg it would seem to be abundantly afforded in the 

very opening chapter of the work itself, where it is distinctly 
stated: ‘“‘The Reader is first presented with a view of Faith, 
in its universal and in its particular form, that it may stand as a 
frontispiece to the work which follows . . . and as a compen- 
dium or summary wherein all the particulars that follow [not that 
have preceded] are, in a measure, included... . . It is called 
faith in its universal form, because this is the universal of faith, 
and the universal of faith is what enters into all and every par- 
ticular part thereof.”” The author proceeds to show what the 
universals of faith are, and they are by no means an enumeration — 
of all the particular doctrines of the church — rather a brief sum) 
mary, somewhat as the Ten Commandments are an epitome of 
the whole Word, and the Two Great Commandments the whole 
of the “ Law and the Prophets.” 

In this interpretation of the term “ universal, ” T think we shall 
find no embarrassment whatever in maintaining that “The True 
Christian Religion ” does indeed fulfil its title, and contain the 
“universal theology ” of the New Church. 


FRANK SEWALL. 


In the above note an interesting question is raised as to the 
meaning of the word universam. Mr. Sewall renders it “ univer- 
sal,” and seems to make it equivalent to universalem; but Swe- 
denborg uses it in the sense in which, when writing of his final 
work, he used the term //enitudo. Thus in “ Apocalypse Ex- 
plained,” 741, we find the phrase umiversum orbem, “the whole 
world,” and “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 551, has the same words, 
and it is said that “the whole world” means omnia ecclesia, “all 
things of the church,” In translating Ps. xlv. 17, he expressed 
‘in all the earth” by in universa terra in five instances, but in one 
case, “ Arcana,” 3703, he wrote i tota terra. In “True Christian © 
Religion,” 4, 108, 791, when he spoke of the apostles sent out 
into “the whole spiritual world” he used the words universum 
mundum spiritualem, and so he stated, in 9g, that “in the whole 
world,” in universo mundo, there is no nation having sound reason 
which does not acknowledge God. When Swedenborg is treating 
of universals and particulars, as in 2 and 3, he uses universalis 
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and singularis. <A lexicon says that umiversus signifies “all 
wt united in one conception,” and this would suggest that universam 


theologiam would mean a comprehensive statement of the doctrine 
of the New Church. This is the thought which was intended to 
be expressed in the July article, but not in a way to exclude the 
synthetic purpose for which Mr. Sewall contends. 


T. F. W. 
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~CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE FINAL JUDGMENT.* 


Tuis is the latest volume in the excellent Rotch Edition, and 
contains not only the above work (hitherto known as “The Last 
Judgment ”’ ), but the additional treatise, originally published five 
years later, entitled ‘“‘Continuation Concerning the Final Judg- 
_ment and Concerning the Spiritual World.” While these works 
are familiar to most of our readers, we can hardly forbear quot- 
ing Swedenborg’s own brief enumeration of the subjects con- 
sidered in them, as it is given in the opening paragraphs of the 
Continuation ” — 


In the former little work on “ The Final Judgment,” the following subjects 
were treated of : The destruction of the world is not meant by the day of the 
final judgment ; The procreations of the human race on the earth will never 
cease; Heaven and hell are from the human race; All who have ever been 
born men from the beginning of creation and are deceased, are either in 
heaven or in hell; The final judgment must be where all are together, thus in 
the spiritual world, and not on earth; The final judgment takes place when 
the end of the church is come, and the end of the church is when there is no 
faith, because there is no charity; All things predicted in the Apocalypse are 
at this day fulfilled; The final judgment has been accomplished; Babylon and 
its destruction ; The former heaven and its abolishment; The state of the 
world and of the church hereafter. 

The subject of the final judgment is continued, principally that it may be 
known what the state of the world and the church was before the judgment, 
and what the state has become since, as also how the final judgment was ac- 
complished upon the reformed. 


This summary not only reveals the important and interesting 
character of these treatises but it very well illustrates the concise- 
‘ness and simplicity of expression which have been attained by 
the translator. 

Of the work of the publishers we can hardly ane in too high 
praise. We only regret that there should be a demand for a 


* The Final Judgment and the Destruction of Babylon. By EMANUEL SWE- 
DENBORG. Boston: sMaseachusetts New-Church Union. 1899. Paper. 
Price 35 cts. 
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paper-covered edition. We feel strongly that books of such ex- 
alted and permanent value as these should never be given a dress | 
that, even in careful and considerate hands, must soon become 
soiled and unsightly. While the durable binding will somewhat 
enhance the first cost, the difference cannot fail to be made up in 
the greater satisfaction of the reader, and, what is more impor- 
tant yet, the dignity of the —_— themselves will not be sacrificed 
to mere cheapness. 


THE LIGHT THAT IS DARKNESS.* 


Mr. TROBRIDGE’S new story is ably written, it begins well and 
it ends happily. The situations described are natural and the 
people introduced to us are real. The author shows no small 
skill in the arrangement of the experiences through which the 
leading characters — at first arbitrarily separated — are made to | 
pass in order that they may be brought together both outwardly 
and inwardly. A like wisdom is shown in picturing the old vicar, 
the father of the heroine, as unable to the last to harmonize the 
new truths, which his son-in-law has introduced into the parish, 
with his own narrow orthodoxy. He delights to visit his 
daughter’s happy home, and is on 1 excellent terms with her hus- 
band, but — 

When he prays on Sundays for deliverance from “all false doctrine, heresy, 
and schism,” it is with deep earnestness and a painful feeling that he is peti- 
tioning against those of his own household. He little dreams how sincerely 


the erring ones join in his prayer, and how thankful they feel for their own | 
deliverance. 


It should be stated that the son-in-law is introduced to the 
reader as a pronounced agnostic, and that the underlying purpose 
of the volume is to show the power of the truths of the New 
Church to bring an open-minded soul out of states of agnosti- 
cism into the light and warmth of settled conviction. This pur- 
pose is well carried out, and if the mere story part halts a little 
between chapters xvi. and xxii., the thoughtful reader will find 
much in these chapters to stimulate sat and deepen con- 
viction. 


*7he Light that is Darkness. A Novel. By GEORGE TROBRIDGE. Author 
of “ By a Way they Knew not,” etc. James Speirs, London. 1899. $1.25. 
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The quality of this portion of the work will best be seen by 

a quotation or two. The following parable is uttered in response 

to the young agnostic’s statement — enforced by citing the growth 

of the plant from the seed — that, “ Nature’s processes are open 

to us, and oe! is no need to “- behind them to seek for extra- 
neous causes ” 


I watched an artist work from day to day until he had produced a delight- 
ful picture, a veritable thing of beauty, full of poetry and sentiment. I saw. 
the whole process and can tell you how it was done. At the first he hada 
plain canvas made of coarse linen, coated with size and whiting, or some such 
material, to prevent absorption of the color. This he placed nearly upright 
on an easel, and drew upon it the outlines of his subject with charcoal, pre- 
pared, I understood, from willow or vine twigs. When he had settled the 
drawing to his satisfaction — and I found that he followed certain rules in 

_the placing of the different objects, so as to produce a pleasing composition 
— he took a polished oval board, or palette, and set out upon it in a certain 
order a variety of colors. Some of these were prepared from earthy sub- 
stances, others from metals, others again from organic products, animal or 
vegetable. . . . I watched him take a little of one color and a little of another 
upon the point of a palette knife, and, mixing them together, apply them with 
the knife or a brush to the ‘canvas. Sometimes he used the color in great 
body, at others in a thin film or delicate touches. He had learned the trick 
of what he called “handling,” and, doubtless, many other ingenuities, all of 
which combined to produce the picture I admired. This was the whole busi- 
ness, so far as I could see. 
_ Such is my parable; and it is just as uni a description of the process 
of producing a work of art, as your account of the growth of a seed into a 
plant is of the processes of vegetable life. I have omitted the —— factor 
of the artist’s soul, as you have overlooked the vegetable soul. 


This passage, found near the end of a chapter upon “ Evolu- 
tion,” the anthor’s method of with that sub- 


ject :— 


I do not deny that there may be truth in the doctrine of the gradual evo- 
lution of the species from certain primitive types; but it must have been by 
divine influx and effort, not by the blind chance of natural selection... . 
One point I must press before we leave this subject. The theory of evolu- 
tion applied to ethical problems tends directly to destroy all moral responsi- 
bility. If our sense of right and wrong has been evolved naturally in us, a 
deficiency of such sense is not sin but arrested development, or reversion to 
type, and thus it is inconsistent to punish criminals. This position has act- 
_ ually been taken up by some philosophers, but happily they have not a large 
following among legislators. The doctrine of the physical origin of evil is 
bluntly expressed by M. Zola. Heredity with him is everything; he makes 
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Dr. Pascal thus define it: “This is heredity; life itself, which produces imbe- 
ciles, madmen, criminals, and great men. Certain cells collapse, others take 
their place, and you have a rascal or a raging lunatic in the place of a man 
of genius or a simply honest man.” 


We are very grateful to Mr. Trobridge for this volume, and for 
the other admirable work he has done, and is doing. But we 
still wait, and that, too, somewhat longingly, for a novel of an- 
other kind; a novel which shall show in a concrete way, the 
‘application of the wonderful teachings of the New Church to 
daily life and thought. The story that shall vividly portray for 
us the ideal — but not impossible — living out of the doctrines 
now revealed from heaven, that shall permit us to see the strength- — 
ening truths of the new dispensation present and operating amid 
all the experiences that enter into human lives — this is the novel 
that is yet to come, and which will have a noble mission to fulfil 
when it does come. Of some such work as this we wish the © 
volume before us might prove the precursor. 


THE BIBLE REGAINED.* _ , 


THE “ Bennett Lectures”? were made possible through the 
bequest of the late Mrs. Eleanor Bennett, an earnest member 
of the Boston Society of the New Church. The first course 
was given in 1895, and shortly afterwards published under 
the general title, “‘ Light on Current Topics.” The second course, 
treating a theme not less timely, was given in 1898, and forms 
the volume before us. The respective titles of the lectures, 
with the names of their authors, are as follows: “ Divine Rev- — 
elation a Necessity for Men,” by James Reed; “ Modern Chris- 
tian Thought About the Bible,” by Jacob E. Werren; ‘ Defects 
and Limitations of Modern Criticism,” by John C. Ager; “ The | 
Key to the Study of the Bible,” by William L. Worcester; ‘‘ The 
Veils of Scripture Laid Aside,” by John Goddard ; “‘ The Bible 
Regained,” by James Reed. We have used the last of these as 
the heading of this notice, because it strikes us as expressing very 
clearly the end and purpose of the entire series. 

In our examination of the volume we have been especially im- 


* The Bible: Is it the Word of God? Bennett Lectures for 1898. Boston $ 
Massachusetts New-Church Union. 1899. 75 cts. 
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pressed with the unity which pervades it. While the several dis- 
courses show that diversity in style and in method of thought 
which we should naturally expect to find in view of their varied 
authorship, they fit together quite remarkably. Treating the same ~ 
general theme with a similar purpose and from a like point of 
view, there is very little repetition, or overlapping. The succes- 
_ sive parts follow each other in orderly sequence, each covering its 
own ground and leaving the others to do the same. We have also 
been much impressed with the freshness of the treatment which 
the special subjects have received in all these discourses. Famil- 
iar truths are here brought to us in a new and attractive garb. 
Moreover, the fresh statements which meet us are plainly the re- 
sult of a fresh and thorough study of the several aspects of the 
general theme. Therefore these new forms of presentation help 
us forcibly to realize the inherent newness of life which pertains 
to genuine truth. It is capable of bringing us “manna fresh 
every morning.” It can adapt itself to every new. state of the 
world and of the mind. Of human stereotyped statements of 
truth we often tire. In time they lose their weight and force. 
We crave the fresh word which springs from a new and deeper 
grasp of the truth expressed. We, therefore, cordially welcome 
these discourses as a delightful illustration of the value and at- 
tractiveness of fresh studies of heavenly truth brought to us in 
forms familiar to the best thought of the day. They can hardly 
fail to commend themselves strongly to open, intelligent, thought- 
ful minds, and we earnestly bespeak for them a general reading 
and a wide circulation. We append two or three extracts, which 
will be read with interest, and will suggest to our readers the 
general style and quality of the whole work. 

The following careful discrimination of the provinces of the 
“inner light” and of the light which comes by outwaae revela- 
tion, is from the first discourse : — 

We are so constituted that we need the testimony of two witnesses in order 
that any doctrine or principle may be established. The one witness testifies 
from without, and the other from within. The one is knowledge, which 
reaches us through the senses, and the other is intuition or perception, which - 
enables us to accept that knowledge, if it seems true. When there is entire 
agreement between these two, a fact or principle becomes fixed in the mind. 


Those mental faculties which dwell in the inner light respond to what is out- 
wardly revealed. But there must be the outward revelation, or the thoughts 
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will be utterly formless and vague, with no means of finding full and clear ex- 
pression. 


This is from the fifth discourse, on ‘The Veils of Scripture 
Laid Aside” : — | 


If the Bible can be still further unfolded in the direction in which Jesus 
unfolded the Old Testament when He made it to tell of Himself as the Sover- 


. eign of a spiritual instead of a temporal kingdom, and showed the Gospel 


within the law, and the Mount of Beatitudes exalted above Mount Sinai with 
its flame and smoke; if He comes the second time, as at the first, not as a 
spectacular and childish surprise, to sit on a material throne, but to open the 
Scripture still more profoundly, to lay aside the deeper veils of prophecy; then 
will the Bible remain as the church’s authority, and become the standard of a 
nobler, more rational spiritual Christianity, and the church of the ages will re- 
main a unit, and all the ages will reveal one God, and His name One, and 
reveal how “through the ages one increasing purpose runs.” oo 


And these striking words close the volume : — 


This, at least, must be manifest to all, that, if there is in the Bible a higher 
sense which makes it the present medium of the Lord’s influence, a new and 


~ vital relationship must be thereby established with Him. By means of the 


Bible He speaks to us to-day as distinctly as He spoke to the apostles. More 
clearly than ever before, He is revealed to human minds and hearts. And this, 
we devoutly believe, is His second coming, foretold in the Gospels and Apoca- 
lypse. Certain it is that no coming could be as effectual as that which shows 
Him, in His Word, the constant source of life and light. Whoever believes 
these teachings will have the joy of feeling that divine revelation, contained 
in the Bible, is made sure to him for an eternal possession. It seemed to be 
dead, but is alive again; to be lost, but is found. 


THE WorD AND ITs INSPIRATION.* 


Tuts work, as its title-page announces, was originally written 
and published in England in the year 1850. It is now republished 


* The Word and Its Inspiration. Originally written and published in Eng- 
land in the year 1850, by the late Rev. E. D. RENDELL, under the title of 
Antediluvian History, with a narrative of the Flood, as set forth in the 
early portions of the Book of Genesis, critically examined as to its literal 
sense, and explained as to its spiritual teaching by the Science of Corre. 
spondence, as revealed by Emanuel Swedenborg in his great work, “The 
Arcana Coelestia.” Appendix from the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 
as to the origin of the Science of Correspondence. Volume I. from the 
second English edition. Published by the Connecticut New-Church Asso- 
ciation, New Haven, Conn. 1899. 
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by the Connecticut New-Church Association, presumably for mis- 
sionary purposes. The new title is well chosen, since its prefaces 
deal largely with the subject of inspiration, and emphasize the 
lack in the Christian Church of any adequate definition of inspir- 
ation. In the body of the work, moreover, it seems to have been 
the author’s plan, first, to state at length the inconsistencies and 
impossibilities of the literal account in the first chapters of Gen- 
esis, and secondly to explain their internal sense. The book may 
be said to be throughout an argument for the deeper spiritual 
meaning contained in the Scriptures. This spiritual meaning of 
the first seven chapters of Genesis is fully explained, covering 
the narrative from the Creation to the saving of Noah in the ark. 

Although the author intended this to be a popular book, one 
can hardly call it that. There is in it little or no accommodation 
of strong doctrine to the minds of people in general; there are 
no short cuts to the truths of heaven laid out for an. impatient 
public. He who runs may not read much here. In order to get 
at the substance of this work one must stop and reflect, and be 
in earnest. As a part of the author’s plan to make the book 
popular he withheld altogether from his readers the name of Swe- 
denborg. While he quotes whole paragraphs from Swedenborg’s 
.“ Arcana Ceelestia,” he skillfully avoids giving the “ distinguished 
‘authority ” for his views in these words : — 

The religious connections of the writer will know the source whence these 
opinions have been suggested; to them, therefore, no explanation is necessary, 
and it is presumed that those who may be favorably impressed with them, 


after the perusal of this work, will find no difficulty in going directly to the 
same spring. 


It seems to us the recent publishers of the book have done well 
to put plainly on the title-page Swedenborg’s name, thus acknowl- 
edging Swedenborg’s works to be the source of the truths the 
author sets forth. | 

Readers of this book will be struck by the many evidences of 
its author’s ripe scholarship. Frequent references to history, to 
classical literature, and to the facts of science show that he was a 
‘learned man. The quotations found at the beginning of his 
chapters, and many illustrative foot-notes, are indicative of very 
wide reading. All this adds a good deal to the value of the 
- book, for the reader finds brought together here not only what 
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Swedenborg has to say about any passage of Scripture, but also 
what other interpreters have said. It cannot be expected, how- 
ever, that a book of this kind, written almost fifty years ago, will 
be wholly up to date now. The occasional need of revision ap- 
pears in such a statement as the following : —. \ 

The period of actual history, apart from that contained in the Bible, can- — 
not be traced with any certainty far beyond the period of the first Olympiad, 
that is, 775 years before the birth of Christ, and 22 years before the founda- 
tion of Rome. 21.) 


The results of recent exploration would make it necessary to 
alter that sentence considerably ; as would, for example, the find- 
ing of the Tell-el-Amarna tablets in Egypt, which date back to 
B. C. 1480. 

But such errors of fact, due simply to the lack of data at the 
time of writing, are easily remedied. They neither impair the 


- truth nor lessen the usefulness of the great principles of interpre- 


tation the author teaches. To-any Bible student, earnestly seek- 
ing to learn what bearing the early chapters of Genesis have on 
the lives of men to-day, this book may be a great help. An ap- 
pendix made up of extracts from Swedenborg’s works and a good 
index complete a really valuable volume. _ E 


PALESTINE.* 


Dr. Stewart describes his book as a “ Text-Book on the 
Physical and Historical Geography of the Holy Land, embodying | 
the Results of Recent Research.” As an instructor of theolog- 
ical students in Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, he has felt the 


' need of a book of this kind. Prof. George Adam Smith’s “ His- 
torical Geography” is a large and costly book; Mr. Townsend 


MacCoun’s books are exceedingly well made, but with less atten- 
tion to text than to maps; and other books are out of date —so 
here we have a new attempt to supply the want, the increasing 
want it happily is, as Bible study becomes more thorough. 

The aim of the book seems to be realized. The contents in- 
clude chapters on the Lands of the Bible, Physical Features, 
Material History, Early Inhabitants, Tribal and Political Divi- 


* The Land of Israel. By RoBERT LAIRD STEWART, D. D. New York : 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 1899, pp. 352. $1.50. 
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sions, Highways and Caravan Routes, Present Conditions, His- 
tory and Associations, Testimony of the Land to the Book, 
Maritime Plain, Shephelah, Lebanon and Galilee, Esdraelon, | 
Ephraim, Benjamin, Jerusalem, Judah, Negel, Valley of Jordan, 
and Trans-Jordanic Highlands. There are seventeen maps, and 
numerous illustrations. 

Dr. Stewart is careful to express his indebtedness to the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, and to commend its surveys and maps, 
but he is also familiar with much other literature on his subject, 
and quotes it with skill, He has evidently compiled his book 
slowly, and so has made it more perfect. He is wholly reverent, 
and never shocks his reader with the hasty slurring criticism so 
often heard at present. He takes his reader to every eminence 
and enables him to look around. He shows him how much need 
he has to observe carefully. Evidently an inspiring teacher, he 
is here a helpful guide:~ The book is likely to come into the gen- 
eral use which it deserves. 

There is scarcely anything to criticize, but a few wood-cuts are 
so inexact in outline that they injure the book, while the photo- 
graphs add to its value. We are unable to follow Dr. Stewart in 
his map of the tribal divisions, but we admit the subject to be 
one of great difficulty, as regards Manasseh and the tribes adja- 
cent to him. Still no map agrees with the one given here, 
although it is not likely that a radical divergence was intended. 


THROUGH NATURE TO Gop.* 


THE closing sentence of the author’s preface to this remark- 
able volume gives a very clear ‘Suggestion of its purpose and its 
method. 


From man’s origin we gather hints of his destiny, and the study of evolu- 
tion leads our thoughts through Nature to God. . 


As these words would imply, Divine Revelation has no definite 
place in the series of studies that are here presented for our con- 
sideration. And yet in a careful reading of them we have been 
constantly impressed with the author’s unconscious indebtedness 
to what has come to the world and is in the world by means of 


* Through Nature to God. By JoHN FIsKE. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, and Company. 1899. : 
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| Revelation. Thus in the striking chapters on “The Everlasting 
Reality of Religion,” we find statements like these : — 


Omitting from the account a few score of ingenious philosophers, it may be 
said that all mankind, the wisest and the simplest, have taken for granted the 
existence of a Deity, or deities, of a psychical nature more or less similar to 
that of humanity. Such a postulate has formed a part of all human thinking 
from primitive ages down to the present time. 

Take away from our notion of God the human element, and the theism in- 
stantly vanishes; it ceases to be anotion of God. We may retain an abstract 
symbol to which we apply some such epithet as Force, or Energy, or Power, 
~ but there is nothing theistic in this. Some ingenious philosopher may try to 
persuade one to the contrary, but the human soul knows better; it knows at 
- least what it wants; it has asked for Theology, not for Dynamics, and it 
resents all such attempts to palm off upon it stones for bread. 


To the thoughtful mind the question at once arises, Whence . 
came this idea, everywhere extant, of what our author terms a 
‘‘quasi-human ” God? How does the human soul “know ”’ that 
it wants such a Being? The rational reply is, Through Divine 
Revelation, through knowledge addressed to the “ psychical na- 
ture” of man. When it is set before him, then the man “knows” 


what he wants. , 
Again -in teaching of Religion’s Second Postulate: the Undy- 
ing Human Soul,” Mr. Fiske says : — | 


The belief in the personal continuance of the individual human soul after 
death is a very ancient one. . . . In our modern Monotheism the assumption 
of kinship between God and the human soul is the assumption that there 
is in man a psychical element identical in nature with that which is eternal. 
Belief in a quasi-human God and belief in the soul’s immortality thus appear 
in their origin and development, as in their ultimate significance, to be insep- 
arably connected. . . . Mankind has always entertained them in common, and 
so entertains them now; and were it possible (which it is not) for science to 
disprove the soul’s immortality, a theism deprived of this element would 
surely never be accepted as an equivalent forthe theism entertained before. 
The Positivist argument that the only worthy immortality is survival in the — 
grateful remembrance of one’s fellow creatures, would hardly be regarded as 
anything but a travesty and a trick. If the world’s long-cherished beliefs — 
are to fall, in God’s name let them fall, but save us from the intellectual 
hypocrisy that goes about pretending we are none the poorer. 


And here again, we ask, Whence came these “ long-cherished 
beliefs?’’ How did they get into the minds of men? How did 
they come to have so firm and abiding a place in the mind of the 
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author of this work? The answer he suggests respecting both . 
the belief in a quasi-human God and in the soul’s immortality is, _ 
that, — 

They are a part and ae of one and the same efflorescence of the human 
mind. 

But both of these beliefs hive to do with psychical facts and 
the question is, How did these facts get into the world? If we 
read Mr. Fiske rightly they are admitted by him to be above na- 
ture —to be, in a sense, super-natural. Then, how did they 
come into nature and reach man? The human mind deals only 
with the facts presented to it, whether they be material facts, or 
‘“‘ psychical” facts. It may gain new and fuller conceptions of 
these facts, but it does not. originate them. Hence they can 
result from no “efflorescence of the human mind.” They came 
to men in the beginning by Divine Revelation and they come to- 
day by the same way. And while our author says nothing of 
such revelation, and, apparently, gives it no distinct ‘place in his 
philosophy, he is constantly making use of the results of it. 
Except for Revelation these striking essays upon “‘ The Everlast- 
ing Reality of Religion ’’ could never have been written. | 
_ We would by no means condemn this little book, however, be- 
cause it makes no reference to revealed truth. Its title is, 
“Through Nature to God.” It starts from nature and takes 
thence its point of view. The author frankly says: — 

We are trying to deal with this whole subject after the manner of the nat- 


uralist, which is to describe things just as they exist and account for them 
as best we may. | 


If the reader will accept it for what it is, and will supplement 
what here comes to him “through nature” with the luminous 
truths which come from above nature, through Revelation, he 
cannot fail to find the entire volume both interesting and helpful. 


THE KINSHIP OF SOULS.* 


_ In this book the thoughtful reader will find much to enjoy. As 
a narrative of travel through parts of England and Germany it 
is fresh and suggestive, and its frequent critical study of the 


*The Kinshsp of Souls. A Narrative. By REvzN THomAs. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. 1899. 
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works and utterances of the master minds whose homes and 
haunts are brought to view by the way, has more than ordinary 
interest. But what has made the volume to us an unusually sat- 
isfying one is its account of the growing “kinship of souls,” 
developed and cemented by the interior and unconventional in- 
tercourse of the travellers, aided by some striking incidents of 
the journey. In the simple story—which we will leave the | 
reader to learn for himself — but three characters are at all prom- 
inent. They are, a Professor of Philosophy, not only learned, 
but wise, and, withal, childlike, who is travelling for health; his 
daughter who inherits his intellectual qualities, combined with a 
sweet and simple womanliness and who has been his companion 
and pupil from childhood ; and a young theological student just 
graduated from “the Old-Light Seminary,’ enjoying a long-antic- 
ipated vacation of European travel before entering upon the work 
of his life. | 

It may be added that the author — a prominent clergyman who 
has long been the pastor of one of the largest churches in the 
vicinity of Boston — makes the student the narrator of the inci- 
dents and conversations which form the volume. 

We append a number of extracts both to illustrate the quality 
and interest of the book and to show the views which the author. 
holds and presents. 

The student soon after he meets the. Heroine writes as fol- 
lows : — 

In the four days I have been on board ship, sitting at table next to Ismene 
(I wonder why I don’t call her Miss Norton), she has never uttered a word 
about domestic servants, or bonnets, or dresses, or “‘woman’s rights.” .. . 
This is why I begin to suspect her of some sweet superiority. Some superior- 
ities are formidable and ovetpowering, almost insulting and offensive. If I 
could only meet with a superiority that is gentle and winsome — a superiority 
that seems to grow from within and not to be put on from without — it 
would be a revelation to me. 


This is from the Professor : — 


_ There is a body of doctrine which is in harmony with the faith of a pure 
heart. When a man’s religion is just as deep as his opinions, and no deeper, 
he is constantly in danger, whether he is in Germany or America. . . . The 
first thing is fora man to be true. Suppose yourself in this position, Mr. 
Langley: “I preach these opinions because other people have told me they 
are right, not because I see it myself.” How comfortable you would feel! 
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Rather, how mean! The chances are that every time you: ‘preached you would 
make a doubter of somebody. | 


This is part of the daughter’s answer to a question as to what 
Robert Browning had done for her : — 


I should say that the influence of Browning over me has been to make me 
surer of a living centre in which I can rest—that first. What quotation 
shall I give to explain myself? This will do :— | : 

“TI say the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee, 
All questions in‘the earth and out of it.” 


He has a Christ with whom he is satisfied. That is why Browning is so 
helpful. So many disciples seem to be dissatisfied with their Christ, and 
restlessly jump from this thing to that, with an open ear for theosophies, spir- 
itualisms, ritualisms, and heaven knows what. When once a soul has found 
its Christ, it has found its rest, its allegiance, its — its activity, and its 
freedom — not till then. 


It is given to the Professor to draw with beautiful es ceed 
this sweet and touching picture : — 


I have not told you of her mother’s slipping away from us. We seldom 


- speak of it, and only to one or two of our dearest friends. If I tell it to you, 
Mr. Langley, you will judge how I have come to esteem you. But indeed, 
there is‘little to tell. We were all seated around the table reading and writ- 
ing, when suddenly my dear one rose and with a calmness which had seem- 
ingly no deep emotion in it, said, “I am called, darlings; I must go,” kissed 
each one of us, said good-bye, sat herself in the easy-chair, and was gone. 
We were not shocked. We were overawed. The sovereignty of God over 


life seemed so impressive. After many days we not Only consented to what 


had happened, but we felt as if we had been “on Nebo’s lonely mountain.” 
God’s kindness to our darling was so manifest that for her there was no death 
and no pain —transition, that was all. That sweet obedience, “I am called, 
darlings; I must go” — we have tried to make it the rule of our life. You 
would not suppose, Mr. Langley, that underneath all I have been saying to 
you, is this simple but sublime experience; yet there is. 


Two more extracts we give, which may well close our notice of 


a book we are glad to introduce to the readers of THE REVIEW. | 


The words are put into the mouth of Dr. Burnetson, who comes 
into the story near the end of the volume : — 
When a man offers marriage to a woman, he offers love. She cee A 


with love. If on sufficient acquaintance one or the other has the conviction 
that that without which marriage is a deceit or a fraud does not exist, the re- 
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lationship ought to be broken. There may be temporary suffering and tem- 
porary humiliation; but marriage is too serious a business to begin in doubt. 
The children of such marriages will find their souls full of vibrating discords 
and moral misery. Childlessness in married life is always either a calamity 
er acrime. Child love gives permanence and exaltation to married life ob- 
_. tainable in no other way, and spiritualizes the relationship so that it reflects 
the highest life of which we know anything. 


And a little later, addressing Mr. Langley, after taking out his 
watch and showing him on its face three portraits “of one “ 
had loved and lost” he says : — 

She was more to me, Mr. Langley, than all the world beside. She is gone, 
but not far away. Her presence is with me now and always. It would bea 
sacrilege to me to do a thing she would not indorse. I loved her, and her 
only. She knew it. She knows it now better than ever. I shall never be 
whole again till I see her. When you marry, let it be where you love. The 
penalty of marrying elsewhere, under the idea of honorable keeping of an 
engagement made before love was alive and knew itself, is too great fora 
man of your sensitiveness to entertain. .. . You must be true to your best 
self. Sacrifice that on any idol altar, and your life is a failure. 


A SICILIAN NOVEL.* 


Miss LaGERLOF quotes, on the title page, the following Sicilian 
legend : — 

When Antichrist comes, he shall seem as Christ. There shall be great want, 
and Antichrist shall go from land to land and give bread to the poor. And 
he shall find many followers. 
And this legend forms the basis of her striking and picturesque 
novel, “‘ The Miracles of Antichrist.” The symbol of Antichrist, 
which is introduced early in the book and carried all through it, 
is an exact copy of an image of the Christ-child, which was en- 
shrined in a chapel on the summit of the Capitol at Rome. The 
copy was only in form, however, for it was carved out of elm in- — 
stead of Jerusalem olive-wood, and it was crowned and adorned 
with tinsel and glass, instead of gold and precious stones, as was 
the real image. Moreover, on the crown was inscribed the words, 
“My kingdom is only of this world.” | 
This image is made by the author to represent ‘a new doc- 


? 
* The Miracles of Antichrist. A novel translated from the Swedish of SELMA © 
LAGERLOF by Pauline Bancroft Flach. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 


pany. 1899. 
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trine, which i is called Socialism, but which is an Antichristianity. 
She says : 


It loves, and renounces, and teaches, and suffers like Christianity, so that it 
has every resemblance to the latter, just as the false image from Aracoeli has 
every resemblance to the real Christ image. And like the false image it says: 
““My kingdom is only of this world.” And although the image that has 
spread abroad the teachings is unnoticed and unknown, the teachings are not; 
they go through the world to save and remodel it. They are spreading’ from 
_dayto day. They go out through all countries, and bear many names, and 
they mislead because they promise earthly happiness and enjoyment to all, 
and win followers more than any doctrine that has gone through the world 
since the time of Christ. 7 


This passage suggests to us quite clearly the underlying thought 
of the author, but of the book which has sprung from this 
thought it sea ae not be easy to give an adequate description. 
We can only say that it consists of a series of very graphic pic- | 
tures, the charm of which to us lies largely in the life of simple 
piety and trustful confidence which they embody and bring to 
view. We should judge that the style of the author had been 
very happily reproduced by the translator. We are glad to quote 
the following significant Sicilian a with which the volume 
fittingly ends : — 


When our Lord was busy creating the world, He wished one day to know 
if He had much more to do. And He sent San Pietro out to see if the world 
was finished. When San Pietro came back, he ae “Every one is ee 
_ and sobbing and lamenting.” 

“Then the world is not finished,” said our Lord, anil He went on working. 
Three days later our Lord sent San Pietro again to the earth.- “ Every one 
is laughing and rejoicing and playing,” said San Pietro when he came back. | 

“Then the world is not finished,” said our Lord, and He went on working. 

San Pietro was dispatched for the third time. “Some are weeping and 
some are laughing,” he said when he came back. | 

“‘ Then the world is finished,” said our Lord. 

“ And so shall it be and continue,” said the old pope (who told the story). - 
“No one can save mankind from their sorrows, but much is forgiven to him 
who brings new courage to bear them.” 
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VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY.* 


Tuis is a three-fold book. The first third of it contains lec- 
tures given to interested circles soon after the Parliament of Re- 
ligions in 1893, when the author made his striking appearance, 
and was much admired and somewhat lionized. The second part 
is a running commentary of Yoga aphorisms, some two hundred 
in number. The third part deals mainly with definitions, and in- 
cludes a glossary of terms. We may divide the teaching into 
theoretical and practical. Theoretically the author and his school 
hold, with the Christian Scientists, that the divine exists only in 
man and living things as their life, and that the most metly de- 
veloped man is the same as God. | 


Starting from some fungus, some very minute, microscopic bubble, and all 
the time drawing from that infinite storehouse of energy, the form is changed | 
slowly and slowly, until in the course of time it becomes a plant, then an 
animal, then man, and ultimately God. This soul of man is one part of the 
cosmic energy that exists, one part of God. (p. 243.) ! 


Out of this comes, of course, the view that man is of unlimited 
capacity of development : — | 

You were never born, and you will never die. There is only one Being — 
the birthless, the deathless. You are He. Thou art the God of this universe, 
and all these various ideas that I am a man or a woman, or sick or healthy, 
or strong or weak, or I hate or I love, or have a little power or more power, 
are hallucinations. . . . Foolishness, wickedness, downright epepde to say 
you are sinners! ‘You are all God. 


Practically, we are taught how to advance to Deity, eed here 
the rules are simple enough. We should sit upright, breathe 
through the nose, and direct our thought upon the tip of it: — 

If you concentrate your thoughts on the tip of your nose, in a few days you 
will begin to smell most beautiful fragrance. Use a room for this purpose 
only, and in the end one will control every muscle, so that “the heart can be 
made to stop or go on at his bidding.” 


Concentrated meditation is the means of rising from instinct, 
through reason, to super-consciousness, which is the contempla- 
tion of the feelings. Having attained to this we are Yogis, and 


*Lectures by the SwAMI VIVEKANANDA on Raja Yoga and other Subjects. 
New York: The Baker and Taylor Company. A New Edition. 1899. 


PP- $1.50. 
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that is the end of it. As we look at the bright face, so full of 
will and self-reliance, which begins the volume, the feeling comes 
up of the real danger of reviving the earliest form of evil — “ Ye 
shall be as God ’”’— and we should be sorry to learn that this 
gorgeous raiment and this easy air of command had made con- 
verts here or anywhere, for all the essential teachings are diamet- 
rically opposed to those of the ‘‘ Meek and Lowly.” 


SoME PERIODICALS.* 


One of the more striking articles in the July issue of the Jnter- 
_ national Journal of Ethics is entitled, ‘Instruction of the Young 
in Sexual Knowledge.” It is an able and practical paper, frankly 
acknowledging the difficulties in the way of making such instruc- 
tion general, and is quite free from any spirit of dogmatism. 
While we should approach the subject from a somewhat different 
point of view than that of the author, and might call in question 
some of his incidental statements, we recognize with very great 
pleasure the reverent attitude which pervades the entire article. 
Very heartily do we commend his closing words which emphasize 
the importance of “ fortifying the young mind with lofty and 
_ wholesome conceptions of this great mystery of nature’s econ- 
omy Jefore the time comes upon him when he will es exposed to 
ribald jesting on the subjecty’ : 

The hope is that when once the facts of life shall have been implanted in 
- the child, bound up with and hallowed by all the associations which combine 
to make his home precious and sacred to him, suggestive of the greatest and 
best thing he has yet known, his mother’s love of him, and his parents’ love 
of each other, at least one grand result will be secured — he will feel that any 


rude handling of such a theme, even of only its outer fringe, is like profaning 
_ the Holy of Holies in his heart, and he will no more suffer it than he would 


* International Journal of Ethics. saat sc 1305 Arch Street. Quar- 
terly. $2.50. July. 

The Coming Age. A Magazine “ Constructive Thought. Copley Square, 
Boston. Monthly. $2. July, August, September. 

The American Monthly Review of Reviews. New York, 13 Astor Place. 
$2.50. July, August, September. 

The Arena. A Monthly Review of Social Advasen: Copley Square, Boston. 
Monthly. $2.50. August. 

The Threshold Lamp. 644 Englewood Avenue, Chicago. Monthly. $1. 
June. 
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permit a stranger to desecrate the innermost shrine of his affections and take 
-his mother’s or his sister's name in vain. All the goading curiosity which 
impels other boys to pry into nature’s laws eagerly and greedily, in blank ig- 
norance of their mighty import, their unspeakable depth and spiritual, un- 
earthly harmonies, has been for him forestalled, enlightened, and purified. 
He has learnt the first great lesson of the religion of love, and what God 
has cleansed he will not call common or unclean. 


The September number of Zhe Coming Age has a striking arti- 
cle upon “ Emanuel Swedenborg” by Mrs. Ruth Gibson, who 
modestly describes her work as “for the most part a compilation 
of material drawn from the various biographies of her subject,” 
and acknowledges a particular indebtedness to Mr. Benjamin 
Worcester’s “ Life and Works of Emanuel Swedenborg.” The 
paper, however, is not a mere compilation of facts, but a fresh, 
well-digested, and very attractive sketch of the life and person- 
ality of Swedenborg, and of his work and teachings. The fol- 


lowing extract will give a good idea of the author’s style and 


method of dealing with her subject : — 


The spiritual world is essential nature. Hill and valley, plain and moun- 
tain, are as apparent there as here., Our introduction to the mineral, vegeta- 
ble, and animal worlds, to the air and the sun, is a friendship that will never 
be dissolved; there is no faithlessness in our great facts of nature, if only we — 
are faithful to them and intelligently comprehend them. Stone and bird, 
wood and animal, sea and sky, are acquaintances we meet with in the spiri- 
tual sphere, in our latest manhood or angelhood, equally as in the infancy of . 
the senses. Its inhabitants are men and women, and their circumstances are 
societies, houses, and lands, and whatever belongs thereto. But this world, 
its scenery, its houses, associates, all the conditions of time, place, and state, 
stand or change with the inner or spiritual state of the inhabitants—the 
state of their thoughts and affections. The external conditions are all repre- 
sentative merely, and correspond to these. So nature there is not primarily 
objective, but subjective; and each person is the creator of his own environ- 
ment. The good man’s thoughts and desires have their correspondence with 
beautiful things, and he is surrounded by their beauty. His intelligence and 
love are from the light and heat of heaven from God. The gold, the silver, 
the gems, the flowers, are all forms of his own thoughts and affections ob- 
jectified. All things lovely or lovable have corresponded to his inner life 
here, and must for that reason surround him there. 


Upon an article so admirable in the main and so well suited 
to its purpose as this, we regret to make any strictures. There 
is one matter, however, which demands criticism. In treating of 
the “second epoch ” of Swedenborg’s life, it is stated that “he 
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discovered the relation existing between the Infinite and the finite, 


and the finite and the Infinite, and the law upon which this mu- 


tual relation is based.”” These things were not a matter of dis- 
covery but of revelation. The author herself well sums up the 
results of Swedenborg’s work before entering upon the “ second 
epoch” of his career. She says: — 

He did not arrive at the soul by the aid of these general doctrines and re- 


searches. He came to the inner parts of the living body, but not to the soul. 
But he was yet to learn the true nature of the soul. .. . He laid down his 


pen here supposing that his life’s work was finished. In reality he was just 


beginning it, although he was entirely unconscious of the fact at this time. 


And she forcibly describes the change whjch came over a, 
as follows : — 

What he thenceforth claimed to have received was spiritual leit spiritual 
illuminations, and spiritual powers of reason. And certainly, in turning from 
his previous life to that remarkable period which we are now considering, 
another and very different person seems involved. Even his literary style has 
changed. The liberal charm of his rhetoric is put away never to be resumed. 
His manner now is majestic ‘in its simplicity and naturalness. It is convin- 
cing in its logical accuracy and in impassioned force. 


But in spite of all this there seems to be a failure on the part 
of the author fully to recognize the truth: so emphatically enun- 
ciated by Swedenborg, that he gave to the world not what was 
discovered by him, but what was revealed to his rational percep- 
tions. We are very glad to find a paper of this kind emphatic 
as to the importance of going directly to the works of Sweden- 
borg to learn their teachings. Words like the following are both 
wise and truthful : — . 

Swedenborg’s writings must be read to be appreciated or comprehended. 

. The “ Arcana” is throughout expressed in language of such simplicity 
that its general purpose can be readily apprehended by the ordinary mind, but 
the ablest intellect may exert its utmost effort in order to follow its logical 
reasoning to its final issues. 


The Threshold Lamp is described in the initial number before 


us as “a magazine whose object is devoted to regular, easy, 
and practical instruction in the occult laws of being. Its studies 
will comprise those related to the Sciences of Astrology, Palmis- 
try, and Numbers. All articles are under the direct supervision 
of the editor, who-is responsible for all the matter herein printed.” 
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The editor is Coulson Turnbull who has among other matter 
an article on “ Practical Talks to Practical Teachers on Practica 
Subjects,” in which occur the following sentences : — : 

Every thought creates something in the mental atmosphere. A passing un- 
loving thought will have a very transitory effect. A thought that is held con- 
stantly, repeated again, becomes a permanent force for good or evil, ever 
reaching all who come within the sphere of its influence. . . . As we know,. 
the whole world is the outcome of the Divine Thought. : 


Without at all committing ourselves to the vagaries of what is 
called “ occult science ” we can commend these words. | 


The Review of Reviews and The Arena deal mainly with sub- | 
jects outside the special province of this periodical. In the 
former, we especially note the value of the brief digest of the 
contents of the leading magazines and reviews both home and 
foreign, and of the full monthly index to periodical literature; 
and in the June issue of the latter we have read with interest 
the very carefully prepared and candid articles on “The Depart- 
ment Store in the East.” 
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~The Final Judgment and The Destruc- 
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Pp- 93- I2mo. 75 cents. 


The Book of Oommon Prayer. Revised 
for use in the Public Worship of the New 
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taining the first fifty Psalms and other Se- 
lections from the Word. pp. 387. 8vo. 
Half leather. $2.50. | 


The Ohild’s True Ohristian Religion. 
Fourth Edition. This useful little book, 
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form. pp.192. 24mo. 60 cents. 


An Exposition of the Prophecy of Joel, 
according to the principles of the New 
Church. REv. JAMES HYDE. pp. 328. 
8vo. $2.75. 


God Winning Us. 
REV. CLARENCE LATHBURY. pp. 159. 
24mo. 40 cents. 


The Heavenly Arcana. 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Vol. X. Rotch 
Edition. pp. 435. I2mo. $1.25. 


Heredity. 


REv. JAMES HYDE. pp. 77. 12mo. Paper. 
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I2mo. 85 cents. 


pp. 190. 


Lectures upon the Doctrines of the New 
Church. REV. JOHN WORCESTER. pp. 97. 
16mo. Paper. 20 cents. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Uaion 
16 Arlington Street, Boston. < 
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EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 


16 


ARLINCTON ST., BOSTON. 


Angel of the State (The); or, The 
Kindergarten in the Education of the Citi- 
zen: A Studypf Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
Swedenborg. FRANK SEWALL. 16mo. 
122 pages. Heavy papercover. 50 cents. 

Book of Daniel (The): Its Prophetic 


Character and Spiritual Meaning. By 
WILLarD H. HINKLEY. 12mo. 192 pages. 


* $1.00. 

Correspondences of the Bible. The 
Animals. By JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. 
294 pages. $1.00. 

Correspondences of the Bible. Part 
II. The Plants, The Minerals, and The At- 
mospheres. By JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. 
330 pages. $1.00. 

Death and Life. By Mary G. WarE. 


16mo. 168 pages. 75 cts. 
Dictionary of Correspondences, Rep- 


resentatives, and Significatives, Derived from 
the Word of the Lord. Extracted from the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 1I2mo. 


453 pages. $1.25. 

Discourses on the Rationality of the 
Christian Religion and the Harmony of its 
Doctrines. By ABIEL SILVER. I2mo. 272 
pages. $1.00. 

Elements of Character (The). By 
Mary G. WARE. 16mo. 234 pages. 75 
cts. 

Holy Word in its Own Defence 
(The). By REv. ABIEL SILVER. 8vo. 305 
pages. $1.00 

Journey in Palestine in the Spring 
of 1882. By JoHN’ WORCESTER. 
119 pages. 25 cts. 


Journey of the Israelites in the 
Wilderness: Considered as to its Spiritual 
Meaning.. By D. H. HowARD. 
pages. 50 cts. 

Lectures on the Symbolic Character 
of the Sacred Scriptures. By ABIEL SILVER. 

286 pages. $1.00. 


I2mo. 220 


I2mo. 


Lectures upon the Doctrines of the 
New Church. By JOHN WORCESTER. 1I2mo. 
97 pages. 35 cts. 


Life Eternal. The Teachings of the 


Holy Word and of fair reasoning on the 
subject of the future life. By THEODORE F., 
WRIGHT. I2mo. 183 pages. 75 cts. 


Light on Current Topics. Bennett 


Lectures for 1895. By JAMES REED, FRANK 
-SEWALL, JULIAN K. SMYTH, ALBERT Ma- 
SON, SAMUEL S. SEWARD, and THEODORE 
F, WRIGHT. I2mo. 205 pages. $1.00. 


Man and Woman, Equal but Un- 


like. By JAMES REED. 16mo. 78 pages. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 3 


Notes to the Works of Emanuel 


Swedenborg, prepared for the New-Church 
Correspondence School by REv. JOHN Wor- 
CESTER. I2mo. Paper. 

To Divine Providence .. . 31 pages, 15 cts. 
Divine Love and Wisdom, 36 pages, 15 cts. 
Heaven and Hell . . . . 52 pages, 25 cts. 
True Christian Religion, 136 pages, 30 cts. 
Apocalypse Revealed . 103 pages, 30 cts. 
In One Volume. Cloth... . . $1.50 


Physiological Correspondences.* By 


JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. 432 pages. $1.25. 


Spiritual Interpretation of the Scrip- © 


tures. By JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo.:— 
Lectures on Genesis and Exodus. 183 
es. cts. 


75 
Matthew’s Gospel. 155 pages. 75 cts. 


Thoughts in my Garden. By Mary 


G. WaRE. 16mo. xxii.-268 pages. $1.00. 


Wayside Poems. By Rev. Joun 


WESTALL. I2mo. 200 pages. $1.00. White 
and gilt, $1.25. 


_Year’s Lessons from the Psalms, 


for the use of Sunday Schools. By REv. 
JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. 130 pages. 50 
cts. 
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BOOKS THE SPIRITUAL 


By Emanuel Swedenborg. 


Heaven and its Wonders, The World 
of Spirits, and Hell; from Things 
Heard and Seen. 8vo. London Edi- 
tion. 75 cents. 


8vo. American Edition. 40 cents. 
By mail, 56 cents. 

I2mo. $1.25. 

24mo. London Edition. 40 cents. 

24mo. American Edition. 30 cents. 


Paper, 15 cents. 


By Rev. Benjamin F. Barrett. 


Heaven Revealed. 75 cents. 
Letters on the Future Life. 


By Rev. Thomas Child. 
The Unseen World. $1.00. , 
By Rev. John Doughty. | 
The World Beyond; presenting some 


of the Facts, Laws, and Phenomena of 
the Great Hereafter. 30 cents. 


By Rev. Chauncey Giles. 


Lectures on the Nature of Spirit, 
and of Man as a Spiritual Being. 50 
cents. Paper, 20 cents. 

Our Children in the Other Life. 40 
cents. Flexible cloth, 10 cents. 


By Rev. William B. Hayden. 
Light on the Last Things. 60 cents. 


By William H. Holcombe, M. D. 


Our Children in Heaven. $1.00. 
The Other Life. $1.00. 


50 cents. 


By Rev. 


By Rev. John Hyde. 


Our Eternal Homes. $1.25. 
The Angels. $1.00. 


By Louis Pendleton. 


The Wedding Garment. A Tale of 
the Life to Come. $1.00. White and 
Gold. $1.25. 


By Rev. W. A. Presland. 
The Spiritual World. 50 cents. 


By Rev. James Reed. 


Scripture Testimony the 
Other World. Paper, 20 cents. 


By Rev. Robert R. Rodgers. 


New Views of Heaven: The Inhabi- 
tants, Phenomena, and Order of the 
World to Come. 40 cents. 


Theodore F. Wright, 
Ph.D. 


_ Life Eternal. 75 cents. 
The Realities of Heaven. 
Paper, 15 cents. | 


The Swedenborg Library. 

Selections from Swedenborg’s§Writ- 
ings. Vol. I.: Death, Resurrection, 
and the Judgment. 45 cents. 

Vol. II.: Heaven. 45 cents. 


The Massachusetts New=Church Union, 
16 Arlington Street, Boston. | 


40 cents. 
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BOOKS INTERPRETING THE BIBLE. 


By Rev. Jonathan Bayley, A. M., Ph.D. 


From Egypt to Canaan. The Prog- | 


ress of Man from the Unregenerate to 
the Regenerate State. $2.00. 

_ Scripture Paradoxes. Their True Ex- 
planation. 75 cents. 

The Divine Wisdom of the Word of 
God as Seen in the Spiritual Sense of 
the Histories of Samuel, Saul, David, 
Solomon, and Daniel. $2.00. 

The Divine Word Opened. Heavy 
Paper. Gilt top. $2.00. 

The Same. Memorial Edition. $1.00. 

The Magnificent Scenes in the Book 
of Revelation. $1.00. 


By Rev. William Bruce. 

. Commentary on the Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. John. $2.75. 
». Commentary on the Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. Matthew. $2.75. 


Commentary on the Revelation of 
St. John. $2.75. 


The First Three Kings of Israel. 


$2.75. 

The Story of Joseph and His Breth- 
ren; Its Moral and Spiritual Lessons. 
75 cents. 


By Rev. John Olowes, M. A. 
e The Gospel According to Mark. 
Translated from the Original Greek 
and Illustrated by Extracts from the 
Theological Writings of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg. With Notes and Observa- 
tions of the Translator. $1.75. 
The Gospel According to Matthew, 
etc. (as above). $1.75. 
The Parables of Jesus Christ Ex- 
plained. 75 cents. 


By“Rev. John Doughty. 

The Garden of Eden; giving the 
Spiritual Interpretation and True Mean- 
ing of the Story. 30-cents. 

The Parable of Creation; being a 
presentation of the Spiritual Sense of 
the Mosaic Narrative as Contained in 
the First Chapter of Genesis. 50 cents. 


By Rev. William B. Hayden. 
Ten Lectures on the Book of Revela- 
tion. 50 cents. 


By Rev. Ohauncey Giles. 
The Forgiveness of Sin. A Study 
of LUKE vii. 36-50. s5ocents. Paper, 

20 cents. 


The Garden of Eden. 


By Rev. 0. Prescott Hiller. 

Notes on the Psalms, chiefly Explan- 
atory of their Spiritual Sense. Witha 
New Translation from the Hebrew. 
Vol. I. Psalms I-LXXVII. $2.50. 


By Rev. Willard H. Hinkley. 
The Book of Daniel. Its Prophetic 
Character and Spiritual Meaning. $1.00. 


By D. H. Howard. 
The Journey of the Israelites in the 
Wilderness, considered as to its Spir- 
itual Meaning. 50 cents. 


By Rev. L. P. Mercer. : 
Notes on the Gospel of Mark. Sug- 
gestions of Spiritual Doctrine. Paper, 
15 cents. 


By Rev. Edward Oraig Mitchell. 

The Parables of the New Testament 
Spiritually Unfolded. With an Intro- 
duction on Scripture Parables; their 
Nature, Use, and Interpretation. $1.25. 


By Rev. Samuel Noble.. 

The Divine Law of the Ten Com- 
mandments Explained, according to 
ro its Literal and its Spiritual Senses. 

1.25. | 


By A. Payne. | 
A Study of the Internal or Spiritual 
Sense of the Fifth Book of Moses, 
called Deuteronomy. 75 cents. 


Psalm of the Good Shepherd. 4 
Psalm XXIII. Spiritually Explained. {| 
§0 cents. 


Studies of the Five Books of Psalms. 


By REv. MEssrs. JOHN WORCESTER, 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT, H. CLINTON 
Hay, ALBINUS F. Frost, and WILLIAM 
H. MAYHEW. Paper, 20 cents. 


By Rey. John Worcester. 


Lectures on Genesis and Exodus. 75 . 
cents. 


Matthew’s Gospel. 75 cents. 


35 cents. 


The Massachusetts 


New-Church Union, 


16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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STANDARD NEW-CHURCH BOOKS. 


The Life and Mission of Emanuel With 
Portrait. Benjamin Worcester. . 
Swedenborg and the New Church. Reed. 50° 
Paper. . 25 cents 
Lectures on the New Dispensation. F. Barres . 60 cents 
The Divine Word Opened. Jonathan Bayley. ; $1.00 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Servis Domini. John Bigelow. 
Paper. 50 cents 
Discrete Degrees in Successive Order. 
Nathan C. Burnham. Illustrated by Diagrams. . ‘ 4.00 
Dictionary of Correspondences. 
Documents Concerning the Life and Character of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. 3 Vols. . 12.00 
The Nature of Spirit and of Man as a Spiritual Being. 
Chauncey Giles. . 60 cents 
Why I am a New-Churchman. Chauncey 5 
Paper. 
Life Eternal. F. Wright . 75 cents 
Our Eternal Homes. John Hyde ‘ « Meas sy 
The of Correspondences Elucidated. Edward 
cy 1.50 


_Swedenborg’s Doctrine of Correspondence. Lew P. Marcial 75 cents 
An Appeal in Behalf of the Views Held by the New Church. 


Samuel Noble ; $1.00 
Outlines of the Religion and Philosophy of Swedenborg. 

Theophilus Parsons ‘ - 75 cents 
The Professor’s Letters. With Portrait of the Auahor. The- | 

The Holy Word in its own Defence. Abiel Silver “ie 1.00 
The Swedenborg Concordance. Vols. I. II. III. and IV., Half 

Morocco. Each . 5.00 
Swedenborg and the Doctrines of the ‘New 

dolph L. Tafel 2.00 
The Elements of Character. Mary G. Ware 1.00 
Compendium of the Theological — of Swedenborg. 

Samuel M. Warren 
Correspondences of the Bible. 2 Each 1.00 
Spiritual Interpretation of the Scriptures. John Worcester 

Genesis and Exodus. . . . .  . 75 cents 


Matthew’s Gospel. . 75 cents 


MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION. 


No. 16 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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Works of Emanuel Swedenborg 


Arcana Celestia. The Heavenly Mysteries contained in the 
et Holy Scriptures.. 8 vo. 1o Vols. Each socents. By ee 

1z2mo. Rotch Edition. Vols. I. to X. Each 


a Heaven and Hell ; also the Intermediate State, or ‘World of 

Spirits. 8vo. 4ocents. By mail . 56 cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition . 
24mo. Cloth 3ocents. Paper... . 15 cents 


Miscellaneous Theological Works. Containing — The New- 
Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine; Brief Exposition 
of the Doctrine of the New Church ; The Intercourse 
Between the Soul and the Body; The White Horse; The 
Earths in the Universe; The Last 8 vo. 40 
cents. Bymail . . 60 cents 


a The Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 12 mo. 
Rotch Edition. Paper . . 15 cents 
The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church: “peing 
those concerning the Lord, the Sacred Scriptiires, Faith, 


and Life. 8v> g3ocents. By mail. . 42 cents 
-1z mo. Rotch Edition ‘ ‘ $1.25 


Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Love and the 


Divine Wisdom. 8 vo. 30 cents. By mail . . 42 cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition, with Intercourse between the Soul 
and the Body ‘ ‘ $1.00 
24 mo. Cloth 30 cents. "Paper 15 cents 

+ Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Providence. 8 vo. | 

a 30 cents. By mail ; ; ‘ . 44 cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition | 
24 mo. Cloth, 30 cents. 


The Apocalypse Revealed. vo. 2 Vols. Each 40 cents. . 
By mail . . 58 cents 


| Conjugial Love. 8 vo. 40 cents. By mail. §8 Cents 


The True Christian Religion. 8 vo. 60cents. By mail . g2 cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition. 3 Vols. . 


MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION, 
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